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“on, JAMES!” SAID MBS, 


A DEBT REPAID. 


[A NOVELETTE,) 


CHAPTER I. 
“Manas, I can’t—I really, really can’t,” 
taid © Frazer, with a shudder of disgust. 
The more I see of him the leas I like him.” 
Mrs. Frazer, with difficulty, suppressed an ex- 
a of impatience. 
Bat win} is the matter with Mr. Chichester, 


ne mamma. I hate whiskers, and 
cut of his clothes. He looks as 
in the country all his life, 

drilled.” 
daresay—bat, en revanche, he has an estate 
thousand pounds a-year, belongs to an 


old county family, Is 
ne loves pad y, A a aa respected, 


- 





» 
> > 
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NORTON, “I THINK I HAVE FOUND A GOVERNESS, 


" Bat I don’t want his love.” 

“You would be very foolish if you threw such 
a chance away,” retorted Mrs. Frezer, with 
decision. ‘I wonder how many girls of eighteen 
er only just left school ever get one like 
t 


“Two in a thousand, perhaps,” replied Made- 
lefne indifferently, “if they are very beautiful ; 
and I am not beautiful at all, co that I hoped I 
might ey si 
“ What do you mean ?” 

“Well! I fancied no rich person would ever 
want me, and so I shouldn’t need to marry until 
T loved someone ba Beg 

**You know, leine, that you would cer- 
tainly need to marry as soon and as-well as 
possible,” replied Mrs, Frazer, severely. ‘‘ I told 
you a year ago that I was spending capital on 
your education, and thereby reducing my income, 
which was never large, , of course, that sort 
of can’t go on long.” 

* Bat my education fs finished now, mamma !” 

" And so Is my ready-money |” 


\ 


WN 


WN 


COME AND LOOK AT HER.” 


"But we shan’t want ready-money.” 

“You are as ignorant as the French Princess 
who, when ehe was told that the people wanted 
bread, they should buy cakes. How are 
we to live without money, pray!” 

"TI only meant that people would trust you 
until 1b was convenient to pay,” answered the 


girl, pently. 

"Yes, only that it might never be convenient, 
and what then?” 

Madeleine hung her pretty head in a depressed 
sort of way. 

“Why need we anticipate evils? Things 
generally come right; and ff they shouldn't I 
could go ont as a eas,” 

"You !” and Frezer laughed rather scorn- 
fully. “There is no girl in England less fitted 
for such a position.” 

“ Perhaps you don’t know what! am fitted for,” 
replied Madeleine, very serlously. ‘* Many of us 
have dormant talent, and virtues which no one 
suspects until something happens to call them 
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man whom I did not like,” 

“Simply because he does not go to a fashion- 
able tailor for his clothes, and wears whiskers 
Instead of a moustache, be pleaced to add,” 

“T don’t mind adding that I am afraid I do 
think @ good deal of looke—like most girls of 
eighteen,” she-when- on. “*Bub as for as Mr. 

goes, I dislike him, principally because 
he wants to marry me, and basn’t the good feel- 
ing to withdraw when he sees that I don’) want 


to him. 
«Unfortunately, he is very much attached to 
Madeleine,” 


“ That is no reason for persecuting me !” 


My dear child, don’t use such strong language! 


How has he persecuted you? A 

“J call his persistence persecution, At hla 
age, he ought to take ‘No’ when he gets ity I 
daresay I am not the first girl who has refused 
m. 


erally.” 
ree 


Norbery had caughd him, 
Madeleine. “I would have given him up 


eg : 


“‘* 








a ” returned, ape 2: since oe, And Daria should 

ficantly. : -pever ve feeling t was he to an 

such a chance sgain, WO aS end.” at ‘ 
"Nos bub p ne heave wer Helping to make you old and uly, Sees 

—s ay & he you mean, before-your 

all. oo oe tine 

to re) ° ua «BE 

suaded Into } u , 

sald reluctantly, with « 4 on ‘her accom » bub you have only just left 
‘ST am ander ig to Mr. Chiches- | echool, and therefore could not command a high 

ter, Madeleine, Iam sorry toaay; and I have no | salary. From thirty. to pounds s-year 

way of repaying them except through you, You be the utmost you could make, and if you 
now how much he bas e ever alnce I a tenets agony Sy carder: heya 

settled at Lanedorf ; an twelve years to pay Mr. Chichester’a debt,” 


mas accounts to pay, and 
world, I believe I was 
upon me suddenly, and, 
he insisted upon knowing » 
I hesitated for a time, but I was so utterly cast 
down I had need of sympathy, and presently I 
told him ail.” 

“'Tt J have the name of a friend I must be 
allowed the privileges of one,’ he said, and 
thrust a cheque for five hundred pounds into my 
hand,” 

* How long ago is that!” inquired Madeleine, 
who felt as if she were turning to stone, 

“Two years, last Christmas,” _ 

** And you ‘have never paid him back?” ” 
“How could I, Madeleing?"” ‘answered Mrs, 
‘Préver, "confdsédly, “I never gob’ the ‘money | 
‘Pack from the bank.” 

“Only you might have taken me away from 
#thool, and let the house here. I‘ shouldn’t 
have minded how I screwed, or what I went 
withont, if we could have got this debb off our) 
*thind.” 


“If you had gone without everything we 
conldii’t have paid it,” she replied. 

‘* Not all—but some surely.” 

“That was what I wished, but he, would 
not hear of ft, ‘Walt,’ he said, ‘for a while. 
I shall one day ask you for a great gift that 
will pay this poor little debt » handred thousand 
times.’” 

“* And he meant me?” : 

"Yes, he meant you—although I never guewed 
‘this at the time, and wonder d wondered 
what I could pive biat of such Value that it would 
pay my debt a hundred thousand times.” 


: you have only ssen me 

a) wers; and cnjoying the sun- 
dark days come I know I have the 
“in me-to face them — anyhow, I 
rather work for my bread than marry a 


“ im” 

“ There, I am sure“you are quite wrong, Tbds 
well known that Lord Norbery been. 
hard to catch him for one of his 
you must have seen for yourself how he has ; 

“4 


fb is quite time. 
Lady Piccesce ton’ ae and 











| another husband when 


I will 
added, 


7 


not give up myself.” 


tune, must seem such an Insignificant sum.” 


that than spoil the same girl's life, mamma.” 
* Your life would be 


whom, in a ve 
love. I am far 
tion stories about 
t they re 
or sisters; 
and 


2 


paid, ttle considered by the majorit 


their employers, and hold an anomalous 
in the household, 





left out in the cold. And how 
like such a lonely life as that?” 


“Bat if I were away, and no 
ou, mamma, I thought you would 


unless you had believed you would be allowed to 
pay tt ck, and, therefore, it is an insult to re- 
‘use.” 
“Mr, Ohichester would not ineulb me, Made- 
leine, [He is my very good and sincere friend.” 


Madeleine. 

Mra. Frazer coloured and looked annoyed. 
.. “ You see he hasn’s asked me,” she answered 
with dignity. “ Berides, if I didn’t care to take 
was & young widow, I 
shouldn’t be likely to” wed one now that I am 


middle. 

rag | your pardon, mamma,” Madeleine said, 
feeling pied powernads roy beard nan a 
impropriety, and merited the displeasure It had 
provoked, “TI ought not to have said that, and 
certainly I should not bave liked Mr, Chichester 
for a atepfather much better than I should bave 
— — <) & peng se Bat (ooagtn ly) don’t 
ot us have him for anyt’ at > let us 
him instead. I'll tell him ft you would ale 
not. 
“No, nol” said Mrs, Frazer, quickly. ‘I 
will speak tohim. He will bear it better from 
me.”” 


“ Just as you like; only please make him un- 
derstand that my decision {s irrevocable, and it 
is no use ever referring to the question again,” 





“Tt was my life’s happiness he was to have 
instead of the five hundred pounds—very hard 
interest on the loan—as far as I am concerned?, 
the debt to Mr, Chichester,” she 
$ not in that way. I will give up 
my strength, my talents, and my time, but I will 


“Of course, what you are sayirg there is 
absurd, Madeleine, Is it likely that a chivalrous 
gentlemen like Mr, Chichester would allow a 


for the sake of paying him what, with hie for- 
“A chivalrous gentleman would sooner do 


spoilt in that case far 
more surely than if you married Mr. Chichester, 
short time, you would learn to 
believing all one reads In sen- 
’s trials, and the fll- 

atthe hands of jealous 

but that they are a 

oO 

tion 
which is most painful to thelr 


so that, altogether, pd are 


**T shonldn’t ike it, of course, but I conld 


expense to 


as Pitlay away, he replied, 


him so. He knows you would not have taken ft 


OHAPTER II. 


Axsyoxe who bad heard the above conversation 
Mrs. Frazer and her daughter wor), 
have been surprised a week later when Mads. 
Teine’s engagement to Mr. Chichester was for. 
poe | announced, How this had come about she 
hardly knew herself, When her second refus) 
was him - Mrs, Frazer he asked for ay 
interview with Madeleine, and sometbiog he eal 
touched the girl, probably, or she found he wy 
eo much In earnest she could not bear to hurt his 
feelings. 

However this may be, she sald yes, meaning no 
all the while; and having sald yes, was per. 
suaded by Mre, Fraser that she must abide by it, 

She felt like some wild creature caught in the 
snarer’e net when she realised all she had brovght 
on herself by her rash monosyliable. But My, 
Chichester was so kind, and tender, and diffident, 
she could not pick a quarrel with him, and as he 
was quite aware that she did not love him, ye 
he had no reagon to find fault with her coldness, 
much as it 5 

There was only one thing that comforted Made. 
leine, and that was the poseibility that some. 
thing might happen fa the future to release 
her from her bondage. An engagement in our 
country Is not a solemn ceremony, ae it Is in 
Germany, ard could Be broken cff at any 
moment, 

So far, there bad been nothing said about 

5 arid she meant to * pe pom the evil 
day, if she could nob put it off altogether. Bat 
Fate was sgainet her, and thwarted ber at every 
turn... ¢ 

Saddenly Mra, Fraaer fell ill, and the dcctor 


that ‘her lungs were very weak, sn¢ 
th mat pt asray from Lansdorf-as eoon as the 


bee | 
a, 





would you @o}” she asked, “ss 


you always go there in the late winter snd 
“ gnless I go to an 


allow,” Mrs. 






was a great thing to be saved the expense of 
lodgings, and only in this way was {6 possible for 
her to carry out the doctor’s orders ; but ehe 
could not see that she was justified in taking 
posseseion of Alan Chichester’s house unless he 
could share it with her; and this she further 


“T wish you would marry him, then,” pouted | said 


“ That might be ” he answered, with 
au ein ie way—and one 
only. If Madeleine would marry me in the be- 
cary I of October we could travel for a time, 
and join you at Cannes later on.” 

This would bea deligh arrangement, and 
dispose of all difficulties; and already it had 
suggested itself to Mrs, Frazer, But Madeleine 
was the chief person to be consulted, and ber 
mother had a strong conviction that she would 


wUind to ahe did, amphattcally, at first. ‘They 
£0 em) be 
, anid leave Mr. 


could go Into lodgings, she 
8) his own house, 

t, on inquiries, no lodgings could be 
found at ail their means; aud Mrs. 
Frazer declared that the question was settled, and 
oe wets oe ee 4 
Madeleine did not contradict her. She just stole 

to her own room, and down beside 
the white bed where she hed dreamt 





many dreams, she wrestled wildly with 
Sorkel cad wont 


Ike one who has no hope. 
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she went{ back to her 
gh her eyes were still 


Mrs. Frazer eent a messenger to Broadacres at 
once with the glad news, and did not trouble her- 
self very much about poor Medeleine. 

To pred ae agree eet Mr, Chichester 
was & om her child wotld‘be 
Salo, end abe belsoved ink 
him when she understood him better. ~ 

gh» ee not nw kind of phages 
young girl's fancy she was ready to it 
but he wie quite capable of winning her hearty 
And the match bad so many solid advantages she 
wha glad to secure ft on any terms, « 

Mr. Chichester rode over at once, and ‘was'#o 
happy and excited he looked quite handsome, ©” 

rs, Fraser wished Madeleine could have secn 
him ; but Madeleine had undressed and gone to 
bed, and begged not to be disturbed): ; 

The next morning he came early, with a lovely 
bouquet of hothouse flowers in his hand; and 
Piaget iiadc pon pees Ho 

"Ican never thank you enough,”:he enid, as 
he raised her trembling hand to his eager Mpes 
‘vouch over fear other’ bulinchegetinny et 
watch over your mo “ ; and 
MeL heprantoesaa Nenad f 

Madeleine, 3 tht 
woald tevergthasdit ook? emo 

Ee ie ort suffer, 


“ vas of peer peat I didn't mean a 4” 
i mean }’ > asked, 
docking at her = ; . 


ee eae hak naten talents 
tone with himself that Madeleine was marrying 
him for love; bnt he would have liked her to 
take thie tone, It and humiliated bim 


both that she should seem to put it so entirely 
out of the question. i 
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now, with the air of a martyr, and thrust her 
hands into the pockets of her apron ‘o keep them 
out of her way. 

** First of all,” he said, “I must know what 
day it is to be—mustn’t If” and he bent for- 
ward atively, 

it first of October,” she answered quickly, 
with averted eyes, 

“Look at me, Madeleine,’ he seid; “I want 
to see if you mean that!” 

If she obeyed he would have seen more 
than he cared to see, but she did not obey. 

“If I say it, of course I mean it!” 

A Mbtle piece of blue-voined wrist was peeping 
out of ‘ther pocket, and on this Mr. Chichester’s 
lips fastened hungrily. 

“ My ‘darling !"*: he murmured, ‘you shal! 
never regret'the promise you have ‘made me— 
that I swear {” 

‘Madeleine had been crimson before, now she 
became deathly pale, and a sudden giddiness made 
her sway forward on to Mr. Chichester’s breast, 
In a -milnute his arms were about her, and he 
was covering her Hips and cheeks with eager 

in . 


you?” she began, and then 
as remembering that ehe had given 


humiliation indescribable, of utter 
‘repugnance, overcame Madeleine 
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hicheeter could not unravel the 
‘of course, Mra. Frazer bad -not 
revelaiions any farther, and he was 
to suspect Madeleine of marry- 
s position ond wealth, 
absorbed In his thoughts he: did 
Frazer cp et was not con- 
presence un je te his 
with her fan, and said, sighdhe 

** A penny for your thoughts? You look as if 
you were solving some knotty problem.” 


a just passed; But even with this 
ft 


‘pee rit 
ride. 
reeds 


“ Or, rather, trying,” heesid. “I don't un- 
, Madeleine, Frazer,” 
“In what way ?” 


‘© Hfér manner is so peculiar.” 
' “Yer, ien't it? 1 always tell her so,” answered 
a tb candour,  “ The 


‘Mra, Frezer, with great 
fact ie, she fsvery shy; bat that will wear off 


) fs ‘maarried, and has seen more of the 


‘world. I suffered from the same complaint 
iwhen I was her age, and so I know all about It.” 


“ Bat you were not shy with Captain Frazer, 


I presume f 
“Indeed I war—shyer with him than with any- 


"Perhaps you ditin’s love him?” said Mr. 
ter, anxiously. 

<1 T aaware you T Ald—wiah my heart!” 

"think hé must have doubted this some- 

kept him at arm’s length, az Made- 


He used to say afterwards 
vetter for it, and quote 
‘fruit that f 
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“ Which Madeleine has? not, for let rae aseure 
you that your wealth counts for nothing as an 
inducement,” 

‘* That I honestly belicve,” he esld. " Bat 


marrying me!” 

“Because she likes and respects you, and 
believes you will make her happy.” 

**T should be satisfied if I felt sure of that, 
If I have her liking now I may gain her ‘love 
later, and I will make her happy, Mrs. Frezer !” 

**I know you will,” she answered, and this 
time she was perfectly sincere, “I have never 
had a moment's dcubt on that subject.” 

“Thank you,” he said, earnestly. .* Couldn't 
you impress Madeleine with your faith?” 

‘J am not sure that she needs “impressing. 
The child fe shy and strange, and requires fn- 
dulgence, Let her alone, Mr, Chithester, and 
she will grow accustomed to you fn your new 
character, by degrees, and treat you with more 
familiarity and confidence,” 

‘*There is room for improvement,” he ssid, 
rather drily, ‘At present she takev the tone 
that I am a roaring lion going about seekin 
whom I may devour, and flees at my ap a 
That will pacs off. You mustn’t be-impa- 
tient.” t 

**If I thought it would pass off I°sonld be 
ever so patient,” answered Mr, Chicheeter. 
“Bat Madeleine fa so different to most girls,” 

“ Would you have loved her if she had been 
juet like all the rest?” 

**No; assuredly.” ‘ 

Then don’t find fault with your bleesings,” 
she retorted, playfully. ‘‘I don’t consider you 
much to be pitied, after all.” 

“ Pitied | rather to be envied above all others, 
Only you eee ‘Man never is, bub always‘to be 
blessed,’ Having so much I want more; then 
think of how perfect my happiness might be ff 
only Madeleine loved me!” 

“IT don’t know about that—it is good to have 
something left to hope for. The happiness that 
Is too perkeot is apt to fall,” 

“JT have never had apy experience of ‘such 
happiness as that, but I think it must be difficult 
te have'too much of such a good thing.” 

"PF hope you will always think eo,” she sald, 
and began to breathe freer. 

That first terrible question had quickened all 
her pulses uncomfortably. “If you have ati 
reason to suppose that ehe dislikes'me I 
you to tell me at once, ere it'is too late 1" And 
Mrs, Fraser knew that Madeleine disliked Mr. 
Chichester, and was simply marrying him becauto 
Pe other way could she pay the debt she owed 


Bat if Mr. Chichester had so much ad’ sus- 
pected this she would never have accepted the 
sacrifice; and to prevent him suspecting this 
until he was married, at any rate, was Mrs. 
Frazer’s one care and thought. After that 
nothing mattered, she thought, for Madeleine 
would reconcile herself to the inevitable, and 
learn to love her husband, as a good wife should. 

This was how she argued, with feminine logic, 
and though this peril paseed, Mrs, Frazer suf- 
fered a good deal during the next few weeks, 
living fn fear lest Mr. Chichester should ‘take 
Madeleine to task for her coldness, and she 
et be ‘bal promieod er t-te potlenh bd 

t he to b, an 
though his heart failed him sal veer and he 
longed to seize her in his and squeeze the 
truth out of her, he was af he should scare 
her out of the small gleams of favour she some- 
times accorded, and, as half a loaf was better 
than no bread, he held his peace, 

And as the wedding-day drew near Ma Jeleine 
certainly became much more gentle to him, if #tili 
cold ; and sometimes he caught an expression In 
her eye that puzzled him—it was so like remoree, 
He loaded her with gifts, and she took them 
all—smiled, and thanked him, and put them 
away. ; 

“Why don’t you ever wear anything I give 
you?” he asked one day, and Madeleine flososa 
to the colour of the red roses io her bosom, 
and murmured something about thelr being too: 
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ood, 
or Nothing is too good for you, Madeleine,” be 


as she Is not marrying me for love, why fs she | 
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answered, softly; “and though flowers suit 
your youth and freebnesr, jswele would become 
you, too, passing well, and { bave a fancy to see 
the effect of those turq1oises if you would do me 
the favour of weariog them to-night.” 

“Why to-night?” she asked ; “ we have no 
one coming !” 

“I know; but I thought you dresied for me, 
not for outsiders, and I should like to have you 
all to myself when you look nice.’’ 

He smiled at her, but he could not coax a 
smile from her in return. t 

* ou don’t mind, Mr. Chichester, I would 
so much rather not wear those turquoiees,” she 
sald, at last, hesitatingly. 

" Bat why ?” 

They are packed up——” 
** Already ” he observed, in a tone of gur- 


“ It does not do to leave anything to the last,” 
‘* Bat are they so securely packed they cannot 
be got at, Madeleine! I only gave them you this 


m 

“No, and I could get at them, of course, but 
ip would be a good deal of trouble, and I hope 
you won’t mind if I refase,”’ 

He was silent a minute, and then he said, — 

“You cannot wonder that it hurts me to ses 
all my presents scorned, Madeleine, for it is such 
& pleasure to me always to choose what I think 
you will like.” 

"You are very kind,” she murmured, “ but 
you know quite well that I do not value a thicg 
for what it cost, and am more p'eased with a 
3 = of flowers than I am with diamonds,” 

“ But flowers fade so quickly.” 

“ That does not matter aurely, if they are sweet 
whilst they last." 

It roe Ame pate —_ have liked bag: 
somet. could keep always in memory o' 
4 time which should = the happiest of her 

o, 

Bat because she did not love him, she required 
no souveoir, and the conscicusness of this hurt 
Mr. Chichester so much, he had to turn away to 
hide his emotion, ¢ 

Still, when the evening came, he hoped she 
would make a gracious little concession, and wear 
the turquolses—and he glanced quickly at her as 
he entered the drawing-room. 

She was sitting by the open wiadow, In her 
favourite chair, with a large red fan im her hand, 
which she waved idly to and fro, and, as usual, 
she had a bunch of roses at. her bosom, and not 
a single jewel save a silver butte: fly which had 
been Mr. Fryer’s present to. her on her eighteenth 


oe 
Mr. Chichester sighed, but he uttered no re- 
proach, 

After all, there are some things that even a 


husband cannot demand—and he was only her 
betrothed. 


° CHAPTER Iil, 


Mapgrzine had insisted that the wedding 
should be a very quiet one, pleading the state 
of her mother’s health as a reason, and Mr. 
Chichester gladly consented, having all a man’s 
horror of fuss and ceremony on such a solemn 
occasion, 

Mre, Frazer would have liked to show off, but 
was overruled by Madeleine, who claimed, asa 
right, the management of her own marriage, 

Madeleine had one bridesmaid only, a school 
filend of her own age, to whom she was greatly 
attached. 

Mary Somers arrived three days beforehand, 
and made a very favourable impression on Mr. 
Calchester, who cordially expressed the hops 
that her frlendehip with Madeleine would con- 
tinue and they ehould sce a good deal of her on 
their return to Lansdorf. 

To his surprise Madeleine did not echo bis 
wish, but turned her head away, and looked out 
of the window. 

But they probably understood each other, he 
thought, and Madeleine had forestalled him 
privately, although it would have been prettier 
to repeat the invitation at bis prompting. Mary 
did not look hurt anyhow, and accepted gaily. 





“We shelt be at home ia May,” he went on, 
“unless Madeleine objec:s ” 

And he giacc d at her again, 

“TI don’t expect I ehall have a voice in the 
matter,” she said then, 

“T fancy you will have a voice in every matter 
that concerns me," was bis reply. 

“TI should take good care I did,” put in Marg, 
brightly. “ When I have a husband I mean to 
keep bim under proper control.” 

* Quite right, too,” laughed Mr. Chichester. 
“You don’t look, though, as if you would be a 
tyrant,” 

‘That would depend upon circumstances,” 
she retorted, nodding her dark head sagaciously ; 
* wouldn't it, Madeleine?” 

Madeleine shrugged her shoulders, and did 
not appear to be interested in the discussion, as 
she waved the big red fan Mr, Chichester was 
begiuuing to dislike to and fro in her languid hand, 

His first act of authority afcer their ¥ 
he decided, should be to suppress that same 
fan, which not only cooled the air, but some- 
times chilled him to the very heart. Over and 
over again it bad waved him away, and come 
between his lips and her cheek, until he began 
to look upon it now as av instrument of torture, 
aod ardently desire its destruction. 

When he was gone, half-an-hour later, Mary 
Somers turned on her friend, rather sharply,— 

“I can’t think how you can be so cold and un- 
gracious, Madeleine,” she said. ‘‘ Youare always 
hurting Mr, Chichester’s feellogs, and he is so 
devoted to you! Most girls would give the whole 
world to have the love of such such a good man.” 

“I don’t deny his goodness, Mary.’ } 

“Then why aren’t you nicer to him |” 

* Goodness isn’t everything.” 

‘'It is almost everything in a husband. Bat, 
candidly, dear, what fault have you to find with 
Mr, Chichester 1” 

“None whatever. It is simply a case of— 

‘I do not like thee, Doctor Fell 
The reason why I cannot fs 


“Ob! Madeleine!” exclaimed Mary, in 
horror. “And you are goleg to marry him in 
three days |” 

"Don’t remind me cf my misfortunes!” said 
Madeleine, passionately, ‘'I try to forget thom 
when I can!” 

“Bat why do sou marry him, if you don’t like 
him ?—and why don’t you like him }"’ questioned 


Mary. 

“y must marry him, and, as I told you just 
now, I don’t kaow why I dislike him, There 
are people in this would who are antipathetic to 
us, although we are willing to admit that they 
have gcod qualities. Everyone saya Mr, Chiches- 
ter is good, so Lam sure he is; 
please me, for several reasons, and so there is an 
end of the matter.” 


But that ought not to be the end of the 


matter,”’ returned Mary, with decision. “I shall 
speak t> Mes. Frazer——-!” 

Madeleine smiled disdainfully. 

“T have already spoken to her.” 

* And Mr, Chichester-——! ” 

“ Can see for himeelf, I presume, how much I 
love him.” 

“Oh! but this is terrible!” exclaimed Mary, 
who was honestly and happily In love wich a poor 
curate, and meant to wait for him ten years, if 
necessary ; “the marriage must be broken off, 
You know 3g coulda’t promise to ‘love, honour, 
and obey,’ Mr, Chichester.” 

J shall have to perjure myself, as many have 
done before—that {s all.” 

“Don't, Madeleine,” eaid her friend, per- 
suasively, “it would be such a great em. Let 
me speak to Mr, Cnichester, if you haven’t the 
courage.” 

“Tt have the courage, it isn’t that,” returned 
Ma‘eleine ; ‘‘ but there are reasons I cannot ex- 
plain why I must marry Mr, Chichester, and so, 
please, don’t let us talk about f any more. | 
oughtn’t to have told you anything, but I have 
always been in the habit of confiding in you, and 
I couldo’t help myself, and I know you will keep 
toy secret.” ' 

“On the contrary, Madeleine—you must let 
me save you,” 


t he doest’t 





“You coulda’t, and wouldn’s, for 1 intend t, 
marry Mc, Chichester, whatever happens!"’ she 
answered, with great decision,» “If you were to 
betray me you would do great harm—and, indeed, 
you could not in honour, Leave me to my fate 
and everything will come right in the end, no 
doubt, Anyhow, you could only make things 
worse by interfering!” 

After this Mary's tongue was tied, but she 
felt very sorrowful, and looked so too, for Mr, 
Caichester noticed the change, and asked what 
was the matter. 

‘* ]—I don’t know,” answered Mary, and burst 
into tears. 

Mr, Chichester began to think that the climate 
of Lansdorf was very lowering, and produced 
hysteria, Mary Somera-had looked so bright and 
happy when she came, and in two days she had 
lost her spirits and her bloom, and couldn’t even 
bear to be questioned. If this were the fact, It 
accounted for Madeleine’s languor anc depressivn, 
and he need not trouble about it so much, He 
made this suggestion to Mrs, Frazer, and she at 
once adopted ft. 

“ Of course,” she sald, “we ought to have 
thought of that before, If the climate here 
doesn’t suit me, why should it euit Madeleine? 


She will be quite different when you get, her on 


the other side of the Casnnel.” 

So that Mary’s changed looke, instead cf 
serving as 8 warning, were actually a comfort to 
Mr. Chichester, and he hurried on to his fate. 

_ All weddings are very much alike, and there is 
very little to describe. 

Madeleine looked very pale under her bridal 
veil, but she bore herself a no one could 
say that she flinched, even when Mr, Chichester 
placed the sign of her bondage on her finger, and 
she felt him thrill with passiopate delight at the 
thought that she wae his own—his very own— 
until death should them part. Then a faint flush 
stole Into her face, and Mary saw her lips quiver 
a little, but save and excepting this she gave no 
sign. 
she took his arm, and walked com- 
posedly into the vestry, where she signed ber 
maiden name for the last time, in a firm hand, 
and then the Rector congratulated her warmly, 
and Mr, Chichester took her away. 

The bells rang, of course, and the villagere 
were all eager for a peep at the bride, but Made- 
leine sat back in a corner of the iage with 
her veil about her face, and 20 cold did she look, 
and statuesque, that Mr. Chichester dared not 
lift {6 to kiss her, although he had just gained 


the t. 
Wien they reached the house she lingered in 
the hall, talking to her old nurse, until Mrs, 
Frazer and Mary Somers a with the 
Rector, and an old friend who had given the 
bride away, and Alan wae deprived of the pre- 
clous five minutes with her alone he had been 
counting on, to his mortification and disgust. 

A d wedding breakfast, after such an un- 
Be ow weddiug, would have been absurd, 
but Mrs, Frszar had ordered # substantial mea), 
and Mr, Chichester had sent some of his best 
champagne, so that the few present were well 
r 

eleine ate the wing of o partridge, and 
drank come wine, and then she said she felt 
faint ; and her mother, who had been watching 
her anxiouely all the morning, and was frightened 
by her white, stony face, posed that she 
should go and lie down for a little while. 

Madeleine eagerly welcomed this proposition 

“That would do me good, Iam sure,” she 
answered, promptly, ‘‘I am only tired.” 

She rose promptly, and so did Mr, Chichester, 
bending down to speak a few tender words to her 
as he opened the door, Perhaps something !o 
his manner or e riaghcr po ylang bord 
surprise and delight out — 

© Good-bye—forgive me,” she whispered, and 
then she was gone. ; 

Mary Somers followed her upstairs to help ber 
off with her white dress, and Madeleine put 
on her dressing-down and Jay down on the bed. 

‘Leave me perfectly quiet until the last 
moment,” she said, “and J shall, perhaps, ged to 
sleep.” 
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“ How long shall you take to dress}” Mary 


aeked, 
“ Aliow me half an hour, to make quite sure ; 


and Mary——” wistfully. 





"Give mea very big kiss, and don’s judge me 
harehly.” 

“Why should I judge you harshly?” in- 
quired Mary, as she embraced ber affectionately. 
“You have behaved very weil,” 

*' So far,” 

* And, of course, you will continue to behave 
well, Having married Mr. Chichester you are 
bound to do your duty by him,” 

“ What a good world this would be if every 
one did his or ber duty,” remarked Madeleine, 
with o half sneer, 
but the flesh is weak.” 

“We all have that Hotle disadvantage to con- 
tend with,” answered Mary, smiling, ‘‘ but you 
were always rather determined, Madeleine, and 
so whatever you want to do you will do.” 

“Whatever I want to do I shall do,” an- 
swered Madeleine. ‘“ You are quite right.” 

And she closed her eyes as if to show that she 
wished to be alone, Mary Somers went out 
then, closing the door softly after her, and re- 
turned to the dining-room, Mr, Chichester 
assailed her with anxious questions the moment 


she reappeared, 

“Has the faintness quite’gone off{ Is she 
we fg Ade sleep, do you thiak? ” 

“She seems to sleep,” Mary lied, 
“and the faintness has quite gone. tom to 
leave her quiet till the last moment,”’ 

Mr. Chichester glanced at the clock, 

“The train leaves at three, You need not dis- 
turb her for an hour and a quarter, Poor 
child! I hope she may sleep.” 

Exactly to the moment Mary Somers rose, but 
Mr, Chichester, out of his tender consideration, 
pleaded for ten minutee’ grace, 

‘Madeleine ie never long dressing,” he said, 
“and we can drive a little faster to make up for 
lost time,” 

So Mary waited ten minutes more; and then 
she went upstairs, and knocked at Madeleine's 
door, There was no answer, and thinking she 
was asleep, at last she opened ib, and went in. 
To her surprise and dismay no one was there, 
but glancing round the room she caught aight 
of a letter consplouo placed on the toflette- 
table, and selzing hold of it, found that it was 
addressed to Mrs, Frazer, 

Mary took in the whole situation at once. 
Madeleine had flown. She stood quite still for 
about five minutes quieting herself, and then 
she shut the door carefully behind her, and went 
to find Mrs, Frazer. 

Mrs, Frazer was lying on the couch in the 
drawing-room, resting after her unusual fatigue, 
and Mary her for what the letter 
might con’ before she opened ft by saying, — 

“ Madeleine is not in her room, but I found 
this. Iam afraid there Is something wrong.” 

“What should be wrong now !” inquired Mra, 
Frszer, who had fancied that the moment Made- 
ine was married there was nothing more to fear, 
aod it was evident that no suspicion of the 
truth crossed her mind as she d her lester. 
But as she read, anger Pachaon 6 arm incredulity, 
and bee to — 

“She Is gone!” she gasped. ‘ Mary—she is 
gone, Who will tell Mr, Obichester? You see 

am nob fit,” 

Nor was she, certainly, for she trembled like 
an aspen-leaf, and her lips were as white as snow. 

‘I will, to spare you, Mra. Frazer,” replied 
Mary, who was always ready to help others; 

only what am I to tell him?” 

“Read!” said Mre, Frazer, agitatedly. 

And she handed her the letter, 


aot the courage to live with Mr, Chichester. I 
know he fs good—and I ain and wicked 


* Some of us are very willing, |: 





his forgiveness, If I have: pollt his life he has 
spoiltemine, remind him, ro that we are almost 
quits, Aad now, good-bye, mother, I shall, 
perhaps, hear of you sometimes, and you must 
have learnt to do without me in any case, Tell 
Mr, Chichester that I am going to work for my 
living and that though I shall not bear his name 
I shall never forget that I am bis wife.” 

This epistile sounded heartless to Mary, as she 
read It aloud, bat it was a difficult one to wiite, 
she knew ; and who could doubt that the girl 
had suffered terribly before she had decided to 
take a step that must cut her off from her people, 
end launch her all unregarded on a cold world, 
which has no pity for the helpless, and considers 
the weak fair game. 


meee was 


CHAPTER lV. 


“Wet!” eald Mrs. Frazer, helplessly, when 
peep a finiéhed reading, what is to be done 
now 

* The first thing to be thought of,” answered 
Mary, “is how to prevent a scandal and save 
Mr. Chichester’s feelings. What is more, we 
must make it possible for Madeleine to come 
back sqgme day when she is wiser, and realises 
the wrong she has done. For the forgot, did 
she not, that he has a wife and no wife, and 
she should have gone away last night, and not 
to-day ?” 

Mrs, Frazer knew why she had chosen dif- 
ferently, but she did not care to say. Madeleine 
had paid her debt--after » fashlon—but had 
evaded the consequences ; which was} of course, 
cowardly and mean. 

She hung her head, and cried weakly, know- 
ing that evil had been wrought by her really, 
and that poor Madeleine had been persuaded into 
this miserable pretence of marriage, 

‘* How are we to eave Mr. Chichester’s feel- 
"He must know the whole 


“Yes, but mo one else need. Let Mr, and 
Mrs. Babington think that Madeleine is still 
fndisposed, and not able to leave until later in 
the day. We can take Anna into our confi- 
sey be: course (Anna was Madeleine’s old nurse), 
and will take care that the cook does not 
guess the true state of the case. This evening, 
after dark, Mr. Chichester will go away, and 
> to know that Madeleine is not with 


“They will see she fen’t at the station |” 

“Yes; only he mustn’t go toa statlon where 
he iz known.” 

‘* And how about the coachman }"” 

“He must be sent back to the Hal), and a cab 
ordered from Mareton,” 

" Still I don’t see——” Mrs. Frezer began, 

“7 shall go away with Mr, Chichester, Mra, 
Frazer, and—and he will take me totown. Who 
will know that I am not his bride, or indeed, 
that there is a bride to be looked for where he 
is not personally known !” 

" And you will do this, Mary!” 

“Certainly I will for Mr. Chichester’s sake, 
I was to have left this afcernoon, and I can 
telegraph to my father that I have been 
detained. It is all very simple, only for the 
pain we must needs give one who {is so good 
and true, and who deserves better of fate—and 
Madeleine.” 

Mrs, Frazer was crying now, but she stretched 
out her hand to Mary very gratefully. 

“How sensible you are!” she sald; ‘you 
think of everything as far as the mt is con- 
cerned ; but what about the future?” 

* That concerns Mr. Chichester, and Mr. 
Chichester only, Mrs, Frazer. I cannot dictate 
to him. If I were he I should let the Hall, and 
remain abroad ; but he may prefer to return |” 

At this moment he was heard calling up the 
staire in a cheerful voice, —~ 

“ Are you ready, Madeleine? ~We shall miss 
our train !” 

And Mrs. Frazer gripped Mary’s hand, and 
said, excitedly,— 

“Let me get away, aod then bring him fn 
here. Only be quiet, or someone will guess |” 
As Mrs, Frazer disappeared through one door 





Mary opened the other, and called out faintly. 
“Mr, Chichester, will you come here }” 

He head her, and crossed the hall jin two 
strides, 

‘*Ts Madeleine here, then?” he asked, cheer- 
fully. 

No,” she esid ; ‘please shut the dcoor—and 
—~and “ 

Bat her tongue clave to the roof of her 
mouth, and not another word could she speak, 
whilst Mr, Chichester watched her, wondeiing. 
At last she held out Madeleine's letter in sheer 
desperation, and, hiding her face in her hands, 
burst into tears, 

Mr. Chichester did not understand it at firat 
evidently, for he read it twice through before 
he seemed to realize anything of {ts meaning. 
And then he had to question Mary to make 
sure, 

“ Madeleine has ron away from me, then?” 
he sald, hoarsely,— 

She bowed her head, She could aot have 
spoken just then to save her life, 4 

“She says she has not the courage to live with 
me,” he went on, reading from the letter in his 
hand, “and that as she would only have made 
me miserable if she had been with me, it was 
better we should remaln apart. If all thie is 
true, why did she marry me? She knew it 
yesterday, and the day before yesterday, and the 
day before that—and need not have waited until 
she was my wife to publish this discovery. Now 
she iz bound to me, sud Iam bound to her- 
and yet she has no husband, and I have no wife 
—and what worse misfortune could happen to 
us both j” 

“That is true,” answered Mary, compas- 
sionately; “but she acted on impulse, Mr. 
Chichester, and did not realiee all this. But 
because I know Madeleine to be good at the core, 
I believe she will come back to you some day, and 
humbly ask your forgiveness, She will nov find 
liberty so sweet as she thinks, and when she las 
time to reflect she will sea what a ein she has 
committed, and be anxious to atone, Just now 
there seems no light through the darkness, I am 
afraid,” she continued, gently; “ but every cloud 
has a silver lining, and if one day she should 
make up to you for all you have suffered, your 
gain then will be greater than your prezent 
loss,” 

“Tsee what you mean,’ he answered, pain- 
fully. ‘ Ihave not lost her love—I have only lost 
her ; but then I hoped to gain her love.” 

“You are more likely to gain it now,” replied 





Mary. 

He shook his bead mournfully, 

“You forget, Miss Somers, that ‘They never 
pardon who commit the wrong !’” 

“Unless they are of a pecullarly generous 
nature, and Madeleine is that. She may do 
wrong from impulse, but her heart and her con- 
science are both true, and, therefore, she will 
scon be sorry for what she has done, and long 
to retrieve her error. And then,” added Mary, 
with emotion, *‘you will remember that she 
was very young, Mr. Chichester, and take her 
back !” 

*¢ We shall see when that time comes,” he sald. 
“ At present there does not seem much to look 
forward to, I must say.” 

“Except the silver lining,” she reminded 


* And that, not having your falth, Mise Somers, 
I fall to seé. But now let us talk business, ff 
you please. What is to be done to hide our mis- 
fortune. Neither Mre. Frazer nor myself would 
care to be the talk of the neighbourhood |!" 

Mary told him then what she proposed, and he 
fully concurred, and suggested that Anna should 
be sent for at once and told the truth. 

Whilst Mary went to fetch her he dismissed 
hie coachman, explaining that Mrs, Caichester 
was nob able to go then, and he was to go home 
and enjoy himself, as he should not have the 
horses out again, but take a fly later in the 


day. 
T sant like the master,” Benson told his 
fellow-servants. ‘‘ He always thinks of our 


pleasure |” 
And as he was accustomed to consideration as 


well as to proper discipline, he never gueved 
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there wes any particular motive for thia con- 
cession. 


Pree opt arama 

m. —- 

“I never held toes this of Miss 

Madeleine, she was always such a sweeb young 

lady. “But she won't stop away long, sir, I am 
t, She was never oné~to~ per- 

severe fa what wae wrong!” > 


than {-do, ahd she-saye'that too 1” 
shall seo,” he gravely repeated, “ The: 
£6 aoe, how to keep cook- from 


“1 wittvend her out, sir, shall?” she will 
be very glad to have an afternoon with her sweet- 
heart, And when she comes back at nine o'clock, 
I chsll jast sty you are gone, and there will bé an 
end of the matter.” “ay a dia 

ga from me to buy her- 
self a wedding gift,” Mr. Chichester sald, taking, 
one ott of his purse, - “As to you) Acuna, -we will 
have our reckoning later.” 9) 9 75 

“T apt Very glad to do what I can, siv,'withont 
ody vee” wand, “ Llove Miss Made- 


pe seeded en 07 I been obliged to 
her. But Spann: am thiog ‘that ie diffi - 
'o-you seeysir $ And:then, how 

is she te know It could'be andowe ts 
“They all-eeemed to make excuses: for her, Mr; 
Obichester thought ; and though he could hardly 


have borne to hear her blamed, .ba could not help 
thinking he had niore sympathy than she de- | | 
Atter‘all, why had she married. him if it was 
to do herduty? 
they ‘concider ‘that his life was spoilt 
no fault of chis-own, whereas if she had 
sorrows she had brought them on herself ? aig 
To was natcral he should argue:‘thas fi the 
firdt excitement of his intolarable anguish, ‘for 
he tried hard: to hide his: 


| | 


feelings, and 
deceived Mary, hewassulleringepertost 


: 


some.of us would cry°for sorrow if we 
could,” answered Mr, Chichester, grimly. ‘“' Bat 
it fe no use grieving over split milk! ‘Where is 
Meas. Froner, MissSomers'; do you know?” .\: 
“She has gone tovher room. She is so'tnuch 
overcome J am afraid she. could not seeyou,” 
continued Mary, who knew that Mrs. Frazey’ 
would die rather than -meeb Mr, Chlehester juet 
then. ‘' Can I take any-message for’you 1” » 


plan 
thing. ready for her if she will jast write & line 
to the from Paris to tell her. when 
she may be expected. Her.health ts the chief 
conatderation ; and there is nothing to be gained 
by her remalning here, as itis pretty certain 
Madeleine will not return to Lanedorf.’ 

“It is quite certain,” returned Mary, with de- 
elsion, ‘‘the only house fn this nelghbourhood 
she could go t0 would be yours.” 

* And is the last house in the neighbour- 
hood she would care to visiti”: , 

“Now. But who'can tell what the fature-will 
bring forth 1’ said Mary, with an air of cheerful 
prophecy that was puton for the oosasion, And, 
after all, I would rather beyou than Madeleine,’ 
Mr. Chichesver, for youhave a clear conscience 
and she hat aot.” ° . ' orien 

None of the little party at the Lodge re- 
membered very well afterwards hew that miser- 
able afternoon was passed, VOL% 9 

Mrs. Frazer kept to her room for fear of being 
assafled with: questions she could nob anawer 
without coaderning heraelf.:. . « 

Mary pscked her trunk, and went backwards 
and. forwardse.to the dining-room, ‘where Mr, 
Obichester eat gloom!ly smoking, and wondering, 
perhaps, what harm he had ever done that. he 
should be soveverely punished, 

“But be-the day’ ever ‘so long, at last it 
ringeth to evensong,” and at eight o'clock the fly 


Oi 


repeated 
9 thoughtfully. ‘I don’e) think=E: know aayous 
of that‘name,. Did she tell you her busizes, 


took his seat beside her, and they drove away 
into the darkness silently side by side. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs, Norton's drawiog-room was the’ 
éf elegance and comfort combined; Mer, 
Norton herself was quite in harmony with her 
surroundings, as she sat by the fire, with her 
pretty little feet on the fender stool, and looked’ 
eoft 


brown eyes, and red lips; and there: wav some- 
thing so kind, so soft, and tly about her, 
ou knew there must be a no 
ttle ones upstairs somewhere, 
husband in the clty working for them all, aud 
looking forward te theyhour:when he should 
— S his well-ordered home and charming 
ie. Mm wes ‘4 
Se ae 
eldest were respectively nine ten, 
had decided to have a governess ia the house 
her than a morning teacher, In order that’ 
ley might have more attention, aud leave’ the 


nursery, for which they were gettiog a little: 
too old, . J ~ , 


She had advertised In the'T¥més, and had bed] 
» many answers she was embarrasse? to chooze, 
nm 


eligible into a china bowl on the table, ‘shake 
them well up, and then fix onthe wriser of the 


uppermost letter, when Jame," the. footman 
opened the door, and'sald, reepectfully,— ? 
| “Dheré’s iw eyoukg ladyowishes to ‘wee you, 
ma’am, ff you please,” gens Bex 
you please.” | 
** What “her nhette ? : bow tah wot re 
‘She said Oswald; ma'am, I-thiak,” wi 


i “ Oiwalds~Ogwaid,” - ‘Mere, « Nort 


ames?” : 
“No, ma’am ; shall I ask her?” ) 
 Please—-or stdp!—she may as wéllcome In 
pethaps) What isshe'like #” = pads 8 
, © Qalte ‘the: lady, ma’ani,” ‘answered Jamis, 
with naction ¢ “ and dresséd im black,” , 
“ Dressed in black i That detided the ques- 
tion, It-wae not in Mee. Norton to repulse any- 
one who wae ffi troubles) ‘e's 5 . 
“Let her come fn,”*she sald—this time with 
eee See sep 
sently, follo by a slight, clegant-looking 
whose pale face and large, whiatfa!l eyes aH wn 
strong impression at'once on Mrs,.Norton’s tender 
heart. : 


“ Pray sit down,” she said, gently, “‘ Youlook 
tired ; and, presently; when a little 
rested, you shali tell me what you Want’? “9 
' The girl sank into ‘the nearest: chair wearily, 
and explained that she had comealong way, on 
foot > but she lmd: seen Mra. Norton’s advertise-! 
ment—— d 

Mrs. Norton faterrupted here Woy avedd 

“T said ‘apply by letter;!in the first instance, 
I have a great objection to a personal interview.” 

“I was afraid I might be: intruding, and yet I 
have answered:so many letters,. uselessly,”’. was 
thereply, and ‘the refined ‘voice, with that ring 
of hopelessness. through {t, made Mrs. Norton 


cult to employment.” a 

eas | an call it is, judging from the immensé 
number of letters’ I~ have had. Bat: have: you 
ever been in-aisituation before, Miss Oswald 1” 

“No 3. I have only just left school, But I have 
studied with a:view to this possibility, and am a 
good linguist‘and musician.” ' 

“You have references, I suppose?” said Mrs, 
Norton, inquiringly. pe 1 

* No, unfortunately.” 

“Then the question is settled, I am‘ sorry to 
say. E could not take a person into my house, 
and trust her with my young children, unless I 
‘knew somethiig about her.” 

The girl rose slowly, with such a look ‘of 
despair on het face, poor Mrs, 
monster, and sald, with quick compunctién— 





drove up to the door, aud Mary descended, closely 
valled, and was handed ia by Mr. Chichester, who 


nob?” 


ad: was just deeiding te put the four moet | | 


hed, tocreappear’ pre-4— 


feel worse ‘than ever. ‘Ib seems eo very diffix 4 | 


Norton felt liké a |: 


<a 


, “Yes, you are right ; and yet-——” 
And then she slipped off the chair, and faloted 
dead away. Mrs. Norton | her jacket, 


cong J abeyreege under her head, rang for 
James to g her some brandy and eau-de- 
Polegne, and a carafe of water, 

these orders had been obeyed, she further 
open one of the windows, and 


1 

i 
: 
s 


Mrs. Norton was alone now with Miss Ocwald, 
d tended her so well, she presently opened her 
8, and locked about her in a confused sort of 


ising the eltustion’ presently she began 
a very» earnestly and humbly, , nd 
to rise; but this Mrs, Norton would not allo « 


fhe -2RRREES 
pci 
euettteey 
cll 
rs 5 
: | 
H u 


I have heen good 

lately. Ithought 1b would be easy to find en- 

Pier yr ito peteretionnd : : 
i 

©] thought that. would make a 


g 
5 
£ 


difference in 


, wets but then I didn’s mind how little | 


; what I-wanted was.s home.” |. ., : 

“You must be very aeaen) world if 
ot -supposed people would .you 4 

Toowing somethiag about you,” said Mra, Norton, 


" fancied they. would see Iwas reepectal 
and [should have done my best to nt 
“I am sure of that > bat, you see, no one likes 
to take the responsibility ofimtroducing a perfect 
a ‘into her home, You muenjs feel hurt, 
Miss Gowald.at what.Lem going 'sey, but the, 
world fa #0 full of deceivers, ove ta eg 


hedge oneself round with precautions. My in- 
ptinct bide me trust you, but bow, do 1 know that 
I can trust my instinct?” gow eee 
Ay ee sean ana were “ 
humbly. see ve 
and hands to her side In unautterabic 
and. depression. 


“ Capit one ‘to apeak. for you 1,” 
Tea ecto “ Yow ,pamat . have 
frienda tl”. gh baths 

“ Yeu) I have friends, or rather I friends, 
but they do not of the step am taking, 
gost nes not me, —_ * RS 2 
Fa “wand you back ppose ~4 t t 
Yon and I coud only go back ,om,imposridie 

ditions,” \: ; 


‘Mies Oswald 1” enid Mrs, Norton, 8 tinge of 
severity in her tone, for ehe was a mother berseif, 
and she knew what suffering the gir) must bave 
ctaied, ©.) ; ’ : 

No; but please don’t. question me. + 
could not stay with people I hated under the 
conditions exacted, and keep my own respect. | 
had to come away, or I should have jdied of 
sorrow’and shame.” |. beg 

-She spoke with intense tragic earnestnes, 
‘and Mrs. Norton, who was a penetrating little 


for all her #oft-hearvedness, would as 8008 
Rave though of doubting her as she would have 


dou one of herown girls. 
faupostible tor you to stay; couldn't 
80, and lef opsnly ' 


ofthe only way I could have lefs wa: the 








* No, don’s hurry—I am going to ged 'yéu's |'y< 
giass'of wine-~and you see re gt ae you'|; = 


a 
hae stat tne and even if 1 


without, 


con: ai eke } . 
“You have nob rin awsy from yourgnother,, 






a we eae ee or ts om 4 
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Here Mrs, Norton perfectly pathised, Her 
own life was full of love, ana could imagine 
no happiness without it. 


“To is impossible to judge for others,” she 
sald, “and yed I think a young woman should 
bear a good deal before she takes such a step as 
you have taken, Miss Oswald.” 

“*\] weighed everything in the balance, and I 
found I should lose more by stayiog than by 
golng—in one sense, at any rate, Of course, I 
have ae and all that, but then I 
am free, Heaven.” 

" Is freedom always safe }” Mra, Norton sald, 
‘Tt issafe forme, Ishall make no bad use 

Besides,” smiling, ‘I shall not be in any- 
one’s way long.” 

“Bat you are not going to allow yourself to 
starve rather than apply to those at home?” 

“1 should starve twenty times over rather 
than accept one farthing from those who ought to 
keep me,” she exclaimed, with great decision, 
“Bot lam taking up.your time, Thack you so 
very — for all —, tee ess,” and she held 
out her hand timidly, li her pathetic D 
face so that Mrs..Norton could look full inte te 
clear, honest eyez, What she saw there made 


ber say,— 

“T shan’t les you go yet. You must rest for 
awhile, You are nob fit to be in) the streets 
unt!l you are steadier on your legs,” 

The girl knew this quite well, and was trem- 
sling as she thought of the nolay streets. The 
cabs and omnfibusea and swaying crowd confused 
her ab the bestof times, accustomed to the 
country; bub to-day, that she felt giddy and 
weak, and seemed to be magnified. And 
then she was to postpone the going home as 
long as possible, for her money was almost gona, 
aud her landlady was begiuning to suspect this 
fact evidently from the scareity.of her meals, and 
looked anything but amiable, ; 


(Continued on page 567.) 
A SPLENDID DRINK. 


From three to five drops of Vogeler’s Curative 
Jompound in a tumbler of plain. or mineral water 
will be found not only a most refreshing, but 
nourishing, health giving, flesh producing, and: 
blood purifying: beverage. Hondreds and even 
thousands of people in London alone, especially in 
the summer time, use Vogeler’s Carative Compound 
in this manner every day. It will have a tendency 
to produce sleep and quiet peaceful rest when taken 
in this way when retiring for the night, and will 
quench thirst, as we'l as a desire for alcoholic 
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This marvellous préparation, the end of the 
century wonder, is made from the formula of one 
of the most eminent physicians, now in active 
practice in the most select part of the West End of 
London, and is wold by all reliable medicine dealers 
throughout the country in 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 6d, 
sizes. It is the only remedy of its kind that can 
claim to be made from a pbysician’s formula, and 
ts safe, sure, and never failing in all cases of indi- 
Sestion, constipation, sick headache, sleeplessness, 


stomnaeh disorders. 


A SECOND JACOB 
—t0—- 


A stim, pale gir), with solemn dark eyes, sat 
stitching at some delicate piece of neediework in 
the broad porch at Englewood; a handsome 
young fellow, with clustering cheatnut hair and 
sea-green eyes, lay stretched at her feet. 

Down on the lawn before them, another young 
couple were idling over a game of tennis, The | 
sunset rays lighted the girl’e face on the lawn 
with a golden halo, The bright blue eyes of 
Laurence Bedford rested upon her with a fascl- 
nated look, 

** There is nothing so besutiful as beauty,” he 
said, aloud. 

Helen Gray's pale cheek flushed a little as she 
looked down on the handsome speaker, ib was 
the third tina during half-an-heur that he had 
referred to her cousin Adele's rare beauty. 

* Adele is lovely,” she answered, quietly, “I 
would give half of my life to be as lovely.” 

“And I would give half of my fortune to have 


The words were spoken before he had time to 
think. No sooner were they uttered than he 
would have given much to recall them. 

Helen Gray shrank as_if she had been struck, 
Then she rose quickly, and vanished into ths 
house. 

“I’ve got myself into a nice scrape,” muttered 
as he rose up and looked moodily 
across the lawn, ‘' A nice thing {t was to say to 
the girl one intends to make his wife in three 
short months. Oh, well, I’m going away in a 
week, and she'll forgive me as soon as I’m gone. 
A woman always dees forgive an absent lover.” 
And with this consoling refiection he sauntered 
across the lawn, and joined Adele Warner, whose 
companion was just taking his departure. 

Adele was like a fresh rose on which the morn- 
ing dew still sparkled, Her soft blue eyes, her 
exquisite complexion, her red lips, and her fine 
fair hair of delicate gold hue, made her a picture 


| of such rare beauty, that it wae no wonder the 


artist-eye of Laurence Bedford found pleasure in 
resting upon her. 

Four years previous, Laurence Bedford, then a 
romantic youth of eighteen; had met with an 
accident while on a hunting expedition near 
Englewood, by which he had broken a limb. His 
0 carried him to Englewood House, 
where he had been carefully nursed and cared for 
during two long months. 

» Helen, then but fourteen, was ab home for her 
summer vacation, She read to hini, sympathised 
with him, fanned him, snd in a thousand kind, 
delicate ways won & plxce in his boylsh heart. 
>He was an orphan, heir to a handsome estate, 
and his own master. i 
Helen, too, was ac beiress, the only child of a 
mother. H.# romantic and how fitting 
that Laurence should {insist upon a pledge of 
betrothal before he left Englewood to return to 


# We are yolng, I know,” he eaid to Mre, 
Gray, “but not too young to know our own 
minds. I shall come into possession of my estate 
when I am twenty-one—three years from now, 
A year later, when Helen fs eighteen, I will claim 
ber. I can never fiad another like her.” 

Mes. Gray only partially yielded. “You may 
see each other once or twice in the four years,” 
she sald, ‘and you may correspond. Helen is 
too young for anything more. If you can be 
loyal to each other, very well—it may then 
become an engagement; but if not, very well 
also, 

The lovers met for a few days, two years later, 
Then they did not meet sgain until a month 
before my story opens. Helen had just passed 
her elghteenth birthday, and was a trifle taller, 
but still thin, pale, and unformed. Laurence, 
in the meantime, had a up as ary as 
@ sculptor’s model, was already half-spolled 
by admiratio : 


D. , 
He had wens ar co pm sense of. dis- 
appointment. at ms personal charms, 
even before Adele came. After that, he grew 


Adele was her cousin from’ London, a lovely 
girl, a year younger than herself, 

That evening, when the family gathered at bea, 
Helen was absent. ‘*' She -has goue to her room 
with a bad headache,” her mother explained. 
Bub the next morning Mrs, Gray found a letter 
on hor plate, Ib ran thus :—- 


“Dean Moruer,—Do net be alarmed or 
angry ; but I have gone away for a Httie while. 
I have gone to Aunt Mary’s, Adele’s mother, An 


| even exchange of daughters Is fair; and you 


must keep Adele until I return, which will be 
early in September, I have gone away in this 
way to save ascene, I have made up my mind 
I do not want to marry Laurence Bedford, and I 
have left him a note to that effect. P.ease do 
not ask any explanation. I simply could not be 
hsppy as his wife, Let me hear from you acon.” 


" Hezy.” 


Sure enough, Laurence had recelved a very 
unceremonious congd from hia betrothed. “ Please 
recept your freedom and allow me to have 
mine,” she wrote. “I think the affair has been 
a very ellly one from the first, .Do not look op 
this as a sudden whim. I have contemplated ft 
for.several weeks, Be happy, and be gulte sure 
I shall be.” 

Laurence was shocked and surpriced beyond 
meaeure, Bat bis nature was a buoyant one, and 
he resolved to make the beet of matters, He was 
naturally thrown much with Adele during tie 
next week; and atthe end of fb concluded mb 
to go away, as he had Intended. At the end cf 
another month he had made an avowal of love 
to her. 

“T have loved you ever since I first saw yon,” 
he said. ‘‘ Helen eaw th—I could nob conceal ib 
—and that was why she gave me wy freedom.” 

Adele herself had become, meantime, very 
much in love with the handsome Laurence, 

* But I cannot give you my answor till I see 
papa,” she faltered. ‘* Zt all reste with him.” 

She was going home the next week, and Lau- 
rence was to return with her. The next day 
after their departure, Mrs. Gray received a note 
from Helen. 

“Won't you shut up Eaglewood, mamma,” 
she wrote, ‘‘and take me abroad? Some of my 
friends here are going in three weeks, aud want 
us to join them. Don’t refuse me, for I have 
set. my heart on it,” 

Three weeks later, Helen and her mother were 
on the Channel. Adele had gone back to 
and was pursuing her lest year’s studies with a 
blazing solitaire on her left hand, which was the 
distraction of all her schoolfellows. Meantime, 
Laurence was trying to submit with grace to the 
decree of Adele’s father. 

"Yes, you can marry my daughter,” he had 
sald, ‘‘ff you love her well enough, and she 
loves you well enovgh to wait four years. But 
I am opposed to carly marriages. No girl is fib 
to bea wife before she is twenty-one ab least— 
twenty-five is better.” 

It occurred to Laurence that he was to spend 
the greater part of his youth In the foterestiog 
capacity of au “engaged man.” He felt himnelt 
almost another Jacob, 

Adele’s “‘ coming out” took immediately 
after her education was finished. The announce- 
ment of her betrothal occurred at the same time. 
Her companions looked upon her with —T To 
be a graduate, to go Into society, and to be be- 
trothed to such a handsome young fellow as Lan- 
rence Bedford—what more could a woman’s heart 
desire ? ; 

She soon became a great belle, and vere 
such marvellous aptitude for society that 
worldly mother was delighted, and her unworldly 
father distressed. 

Laurence was pleased at her success, and yet 
there was a drop of gallin the eup of bis - 
sure, for soon he came to be 
simply one of Adele’s mavy admirers, By all 
save the intimate friends of the family, hia en- 
gegement was discredited or ignored. 

At the end of the second year, Laurence found 
his position still more und ' He saw very 





restless and fail of a nameless discontent, which 





» Rervous prostration, and ali-liver; and kidney, and | 
J 


Helen felt, but could not explain, 


ttle of Adele, except in the whiripeo! of society. 
| etl of Adele, exept fa the change, until the 
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time of his proba:ion should be at an end. He 
came to the conclusion, therefore, that he might 
as well spend the remaining two years in travel. 
He was tired of regan | about the doorways of 
reception-rooms, to catch a paseing smile and 
glance from the eyes of his betrothed. 

He went to China, When he parted from 
Adele, he was forcibly struck with the fact that 
she looked five years older than she did that day 
in the garden at Englewood, Two years of dis- 
sipation had told severely on her delicate beauty. 

*'Be careful of yourself, Adele,” he sald ; 
‘* keep some of your roses until I claim you.” 

He lald no injunctions upon her fidelity, He 
had no fears of that. He was only afraid of her 
losing the beauty he so worehi 

shed some tears over a ag ol She 
had grown used to his presence—grown to 
knowing he was always at her command, She 


felt utterly desolate a whole day, and cried 
herself to sleep the first night. 
Laurence wrote her letters of travel, 


descri of the places and people he saw, 

aud replied with brief notes, interepersed 
with bits of gossip concerning mutual acquaint- 
ances. Adele did not excel as a correspondent. 
Laurence drew uncomplimentary comparisons 
between her mizsives the scholarly letters of 
his former sweetheart; but ce at the 
lovely porcelain picture of Adele carried re- 
stored his contentment. 

“A fellow can endare rather weak letters 
during occasional a ” he said, mentally, 
“ better than he could the sight of a plain face 
opposite him at the table three times a day.” 

Laurence loitered through India, and made his 
way slowly back to Europe. He was in no haste 
to reach London until a few months before the 
‘time appointed for his marriage. That was to 
take place in the late autumn or early winter. 
But in Jane he grew tired of the Continent, and 
came to town, 

Just after he left Paris, a package of letters 
arrived for him which would have delayed his 
p> ae ee for several months, had {t been re- 

ved, 


As it was, he went to his hotel, dined, bathed, 
made a careful toflet, and at nine he rang the 
bell of Mr, Warner’s mansion, and sent up his 
card to the ladies, 

There was a step on the stair, the trafl of a 
garment in the hall, and a lady entered—a lady 
of medium height, with a beautifully rounded 
figure. She was dressed in black, from the soft 
ruche about the column-like throat to the black- 
alippered feet—a young lady, with a fall oval 
face, the soft cheeks burning with a rich car- 
vation, the lips luscious as a white strawberry, 
the eyes dazzling in their brillilancy. She came 
forward with a smile, her hand extended, 

“T came down to make the welcome home to 
you a little less inhospitable, Mr. Bedford,”’ she 
said. ‘*My aunt and cousin are unfortunately 
at a concert; they were undoubtedly unaware 
of your return. I hope you are 1, well, and 
I wey find you as much changed as I had ex- 


He looked down 5 the handsome, smiling, 
brilliant face before him, In dumb wonder, 

**T beg pardon—I——” he began. 

Her face broke into a ripple of emiles, “ Is it 
possible I have changed so much that you do not 
koow me?” she sald, ‘‘Have four years, 
indeed, sged Helen Gray so much!” 

For the firat time in his life Laurence Bedford 
lost his composure. He sank into a seat, with 
an ejaculation of astonished wonder, 

“Helen Gray!” he cried, ‘* Why, it scarcely 
vesma possible, When did you arrive }” 

“ Nearly a month since,” Miss Gray answered, 


with well-bred composure, as she gracefully 


eeated herself. My mother died In Kome last 
winter, and I found the Continent unendurable, 
so IT came back, But I had no home, you know, 
for we sold Englewood, and J came to my aunt, 
my only living relative.” 


“ Bab you are so changed, so transformed,” 
Laurence murmured, after expressing his regret 


at her raother’s decaase. 


Miss Gray smiled sadly, and dropped her long 


eyelashes, 


“The years cha us all,” she said, “ 

will leave their marks.” tt 
“ Oh, Ib is not that,”’ Laurence hastened to say. 
"You look not a day older than when I last saw 
you; but entirely different. You have wonder- 
fally improved, if you will pardon my boldness 
of speech.” 

“TI am like my mother’s pecple,” Helen an- 
swered quietly. ‘‘ They all mature late ; and the 
climate of Italy, where I remained most of the 
time, was very beneficial to me. I hope to re- 
turn before many years,” 

They fell to talking of their travels, and to the 
astonishment of both, ten o'clock struck before 
they fancied they had been talking twenty 
minutes. Simultaneously the hall-door clanged 
to, and steps came the corridor, 

Laurence rose to his feet, 

‘* Tmpossible!” he sald, looking at the clock, 
* . — have been an hour ! Moe apps 

at epeech was cut short by the appear- 
er ae oA aed and Adele in the deorway. 

y and becomiogly dressed, yet so 

changed, so faded, that she seemed but a 
of her former self. Her beauty had been of the 
rare, delicate, flower-like type that goes early ; 
and late hours and four years of society had 
hastened the work. The cheek, deprived of its 
beautiful bloom, looked thin; the nose was 
a little ; the eyes had lost their glow : 
and as she stood beside her cousin for a moment, 
she seemed five years her senfor, and was as 
utterly eclipsed ae a star is eclipsed by the sun. 
The meeting of the lovers was formal and con- 
strained, and Laurence took his departure very 
soon, promising to cal! the following day. 
On this occasson he found Adele beautifully 
attired In a-pale blue ilk, but the pearl-powder 
on her cheek was no substitute for bloom he 
had formally admired ; nor was the gold-powder 
on her hair any eubstitute for the sunny lustre 
that had once been ite principal charm. 
How different with Helen! She did not go 
into society, on account of their recent loss. But 
in her drives and walke, and wherever she was 
seen, she attracted universal attention by her 
rich, spirited type of beauty. 
Adele had engagements for two weeks ahead, 
and informed her lover that he must wait 
patiently until the termination of that time 
before he could see much of her. 
“ But you and Helen can console each other,” 
she sald, ‘* And no doubt om will find it very 
pleasant te compare notes of travel.”’ 

Laurence was not slow to avail himeelf of tnis 
permission ; and for two brief, bright, dangerous 
weeks he walked, talked, drove, and chatted 
with this beautiful girl, whom he had once told 
he would willingly relioquish half his fortune to 
endow with the beauty of Adele, And now, if 
Adele were but half as beautiful he would thiok 
himieelf blest; 

While he talked with Helen of men, places, 
and customs; while he listened to her bright 
fund of anecdote and incident, he looked os ber 
lovely face, at the curves of her exquisite form, 
at the tempting crimson of hér perfecb mouth, 
and grew Intoxicated. 

What a blind fool he had been. It was Helen 
he loved—Helen he bad always loved. She was 
his boyhood’s fancy, his manhood’s ideal. It was 
she, this beautiful, cultured, interesting, womanly 
woman, who was suited to him, fitted for his life 
— 3 not the faded, frivolous, shallow 
Adele. 

He grew fairly mad with pain, as he realised 
his position. 

One afternoon he was shown into the shaded 
parlour, where Helen was playing softly, 

“Do not let me disturb you,” he said, as she 
rose. “I am in the mood to have my savage 
soul soothed by mutic's charms. Are the other 
ladies out?” 

“I thick so,” answered Helen, “ They went 
out to lunch before I took my usual long walk. 
I bave just returned, and have not seen x 

She played on softly, her dark eyes lifted 
dreamily, her fine hands straying idly over the 
white keys, and bringing out sweet plaintive 
chords, 

Laurence’s eyes were fixed upon her face with 








brooding passion in them, Presently Helen rose, 








him, 
“TI heard {t all,” she said. ‘*Go, and never 
leb me see your face again.” 
She dropped the shining solitaire which she 
had so long worn into his hand as she spoke, and 
pointed towards the door, 
With bowed head he left her accusing presence, 
~ a went forth from the house for the las} 
time, 
Six months later he read the notice of a brilliant 
event In high life—a double wedding of the 
beautifal cousins, : 
Adele had married the richest of her man 
admirers, and Helen her Scotch lover. Jaco’ 
had served for both fa vain. 








FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE, 


—0:— 
CHAPTER IV, 
THE FINGER OF FATE. 


Tus news of Sir Alvick Chandos’ murder was 
something more than a nihe days’ wonder ; the 
circumstances surrounding it, the soclal position 
of the dead man, and tha mys enveloping the 
crime, kept the Interest in it keenly alive for 
some time. 

Of course, a coroner's Inquest was held, and 5 
detective who had come down from London to 
investigate the matter, gave evidence. But the 
evidence amounted to very little,as the man bia- 
selt—whose name bes. caer oa ggnmmge 

The last person who had, presumably, seen the 
Baronet alive, was his daughter Clarice, and she, 
heartbroken as she was, gave her testimony with 
perfect calmness. She had observed nothing 
unusual in her father’s demeanour when she 
bade him good night; he had intimated hie iv- 
tention to go to the Tower, bub that was his 
ordinary practice. Then Clarice told of her owa 
somnambullstic experience, which was received 
with something like a sensation. She was asked 
to describe the man who had come to her ald, but 
this she was unable to do, Her impressi 
was that he was tall and dark ; beyond that she 
could not go. 

A murmur of pathy went round as the 

oung girl to tell how she had found 
i father, and then, for thé firet time she broke 
down. Sobs choked her voice, and, despite the 
stern self control she put upon herself, she wsé 
unable to goon, The Coroner intimated that {t 


would be able to give all further detsils. 
These details the reader already knows. The 
cipal points were fiading the door of the 





‘ower locked on the outside, and Sir Alvick !ying 
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on the floor, stabbed through the heart. The 
doctor’s evidence proved that he must have been 
dead some hours, and that {t was impossible the 
wound could have been self-inflicted, 

Paice, the detective, was next called but whathe 
had to tell araounted to little, He stated that 
he had carefully searched the garden and nds 
of Sunningdale, but had discovered nothing save 
some foobmarks in a damp part of the park, close 
to the pond, These footmarks were those of a man 
—a gentleman he should say from the shape,— 

bably the same gentleman who had 

Chandos, He had had a» cast taken of them, 
put so far had not been able to trace their owner, 
nor, he was bound to confess had been able to 
obtaln a single clue to him. Inquiries in the 
uelghbourhood elicited the fact that the only 
stranger who had been ‘noticed within the last 
few days was a gipsy fortune-teller, who had 
pee loaf of bread at he and lan 
were ofven gipsles encamping vicinity, 20 
she had not attracted remark, 

Sir Alvick’s solicitor proved that no money or 
securities had been taken, though the aches on 
the floor looked as if papers bad been burned, a 
letter was found lying on the desk in the Baronet’s 
handwriting, addressed to his daughter, in which 
he alluded to the uncertainty of life, and sald that 
in case of anything ap age A him, he wished 
her to live with her aunt, y Fairfax, until 
she reached the age of twenty-one, or married. 

The Coroner’s summipg-up was brief and to the 
polnt, A cruel murder had been committed, and 
— ted to the stranger who had come 
to Miss Clarice Chandos’ assistance as the guilty 
man. Miss Chandos said that she had heard the 
clock strike two soon after he had left her, and 
the doctor’s Serene that it was between 
one and two o’clock Sir Alvick had met his 
death. The inference seemed clear enougb. 

The jary returned a verdict of “ Wilful mur- 
der 3 t a person unknown,” ‘i 

It is thirteen months later. Beneath the 
shade of a huge walnut tree, on the lawn In 
front of Fairfax House, Clarice Chandos sits in a 
low basket-chair, her bands loosely clasped on 
her lap, while the flickering shadows of the 
leaves fall on her golden hair, and waver pps 
over the oval of her face—a face tha 
as beau as ever, but on which a certain 
pensiveness hay settled, in token of the cloud 
ore ag to dim the brightness of her 
you 

By her side is her aunt, Lady Fairfax, a dell- 
cate, Dresden china- little woman, frail and 
pretty, who looks as if a breath would blow her 
away, bub who hunts, and shoots, and golfs with 
all the zest of an Amazon. Lylng at her feet fs 
her son Jack, a good-looking young fellow of 
four-and-twenty, who, on principle, falls In love 
with every pretty girl he has to do with. The 
other member of the group is Muriel Strange: 
ways, a niece of Lady Fairfax’s husband. She is 
& tall, brown-halred, brown-eyed girl, very much 
in earnest {n everything she does, and very much 
teased by her cousin Jack in consequence, At 
the present moment he and she are en ina 
discussion to which Clarice listens with amused 
interest. 

“It ls perfectly absurd to say there fs no need 
for a man te do anything but enjoy himself,” 
Murlel declared, with some heat ; “ in my opinton, 
no man has a right to live {if he does not work 
for his living.” 

“Then your mission ought to be to go round 
with # patent guitlotine, provided with the 
newest Improvements, and decapltate ninety 
per cent, of your friends,” he anewered, mis- 
chievously, glancing up at her with laughing 
Brey eyes 

‘ Beginning with you—eb, Jack ?” 

Ob, no; I am a hard-worked member of 
society. I always make @ point of handing cups 
round at afternoon: tea, oak trades at balls, and 
ag myself beast of berden see the 

goes ou — isn’t t true. 
mathe ae , 
believe you did carry a et of sweets 
trom Fallers for me, one day ne 
” 
Lad 





ning to pull the silky ears of the little Yorkshire 
on her lap. 

Jack looked at Muriel triumphantly. 

* There, what did I tell you? Few men lead 
such a busy life, and if I contrive to enjoy my- 
self during the process, that should be counted 
to me ae a virtue, surely. It is my constant 
endeavour that the gentleman whose name Is 
not mentioned In polite society should never be 
put =  mpaes on account of the idleness of 


my 

* And at the present moment ?” 

“ At the present moment I am making a dalay- 
chain to hang round Clarice’s neck,” he rejoined, 
promptly, holding the articie referred to up for 

“TI observe that she wears no orna- 
ments of any description, and ip struck me that 
the daisies would give the finishing touch to her 
toilette. Am I right?” 

Muriel looked across at Clarice, with an artist's 
admiration in her eyee. 

“ Clarice wants no finishing touches,” she said, 
softly; Nature has given them to her already.” 

“Dear me! What a pretty compliment, and 
from one woman to ther! Really, Muriel, 
you must leave off this sort of thing or the 
[ar pard of man’s occupation will be gone. 

e allow you to usurp most of our privileges 
already ; you wear our coats, our collars, our 
ties, you smoke our cigarettes, you beat us at 
billiards, you knock us into cocked hate at 
debates, but, hang jt all, when {t comes to tread- 
ing on our preserves in the way of psying com- 

liments——why {t’s time to put our foot down ! 
matter is getting too serious to be trifled 
with, I must ask Craven his opinion on the 


bject,” 
Mariel clasped her hands together enthusias- 
“ Ah { his opinion will be worth having. What 


& splendid fellow he is!” 

Why splendid} Because he has shot a few 
lions In Africa, and got himself mauled by a 
tiger in India? Bah!” exclaimed Jack, with a 
t, “‘any man could do 
that, if he knew the right way to set about it,” 

Having completed his daisy chain he rose to 
his feet, and threw it lightly over Olar'ce’s neck, 
standing a little way off to observe the effect, 
Then he addressed himeelf to Muriel ence more, 

" All the same, Oraven’s a very decent chap, 
though he’s rather queer in many ways.” 

"2 queer }” 

. “Well, he cares nothing about society, doesn’t 
mind what sort of clothes he wears, and—worst 
of all !—considers your charming sex a bore.” 

“ He ought to be converted,” returned Muriel, 
gravely. “Come, Ciarice, who shall take him 
in hand, you or I?” 

“You'll neither of you geb a fair chance, “ put 
in Jack, with a grin. ‘He's going away to- 





“ Qaite true, my dear. He’s only been stay- 
ing down with old Lord Trefusis, because they 
were writing a book together, and when I met 
him yesterday, he told me the book was finished, 
and he was off again to Timbuctoo, or the North 
Pole, or some such Interesting locality. I had 
to press him hard before he consented to come 
over this afternoon, and I believe I perjured my- 

saying mother and I were quite sions.” 

**Then, perhaps, in order to steolve you from 
a o we ought to go away, Muriel and I,” 
° Clarice, demurely, rislog and shaking 
herself free of the daisy petals that had dropped 
on her lap. “I have no overwhelmning desire to 
see this professional women-hater of yours, Jack 
—on the contrary I should prefer making 4 
astour In order to avoid him.” 

She laughed as ehe turned away, but the sweet 
ellver echo of the laughter came to an end rather 
suddenly, as she found hereelf confronted by a 
tall, dark, clean shaven man, whose piercing eyes 
as they met hers, told her at once that he had 
nob only overheard her speech, but perfectly 
understood to whom !t referred, j 

Fora moment they stood quite still, looking 
at each other, and to Cuarice it seemed the 
longest moment she had ever experienced. She 

not then or afterwards explain her own 
sensations ; she was conscious of a feeling that 





was mistrust, fascination, and a strange familiarity 
mingled with a sense of vivid intensity, as If all 
at once the world had changed in some snbtic 
manner, and she with it, 

As for bim, after that one plercing glance, bis 
expression softened Into wonder and swift 
admiration, He bowed low with the homage ¢f 
a subject toa queen, and Jack Fairfax, coming 
forward, made the necessary introductions, 

* Mr, Craven-~-Mies Chandos.” 

Clarice resumed her seat under the gold shot 
leaves, bub she was curiouely silent. Her 
silence, however, passed unnoticed, for Craven 
was the centre of interest. For the most part 
he addreesed himself to Lady [asirfax, but, 
almost unconsciously, his eyes sought those of 
the young girl, and each time their glance met, 
Clarice thrilled as if an electric current had 
passed through her, From under her lowered 
lids she watched him, and ff struck her she had 
never seen & face which gave her such an idea of 
power. Power, indeed, was the dominant key- 
note of the man’s personality, It was expressed 
In the keen, hawk-like eyes, In the ‘inely-cud 
nose, in the curve of the lips, the squareness of 
the chin, She had never sesn anyone at all like 
him she was sure, and yet every tims he looked 
at her, the same queer sense of familiarity came 
over her, 

‘*'He and Jack Fairfax had meb{n the Rocky 
Mountains two years ago, when boch had gone for 
the purpose of shooting big game. 

“And you promised when you returned to 
England that you’d come and see me, A promise 
which you did not keep,” added Jack, in a tone 
of reproach, 

Oraven’s brow contracted slightly. 

“Talways do my best to keep my promises,” 
he answered, with some hauteur, then he added, 
In a lighter voice, “as witness my presence here 
ab this moment.” 

‘* Bat surely you have been home since we met 
in the Rockies ?” 

“T have no home,” was the evasive answer. 
“Tam a wanderer on the face of the earth—an 
Eau who has sold his birthright for » mess of 

tage.” 

There was « bitter inflection under the assumed 
lightness of the tone, the corners of his mouth 
dropped, giving a curious sadness to his face. It 
was only momentary, however. Almost before 
Clarice was conscious of it he had turned to her 
with that strangely brillfant smile of his. 

“This is a restlees age, isitnot? Men are not 
atisfied to stay by their own firesides, but must 
needs rush off to the far ends of the world, look- 
ing for what they never find,” 

** And what may that be?” she asked, bending 
forward and speaking on the impulse of the 
taoment, 

“ Happiness,” he responded, his eyes holding 
hers for the fraction of a second. 

** Don’t you belfeve in happiness, then !' 

His reply came slowly, and was given with a 
telli ce. 
uaa motte do #0, Miss Chandos, but I have 
changed my opinfon, Only, I do not think one 
need leave Eogland in order to find it.” 

“And yet you are going away to-morrow!” 
exclaimed Lady Fairfax. 

“That is true. But I am one of those un- 
fortunate mortals who are doomed to look at 
happiness through other people’s eyes.” 

“ Surely you are too young to Indulge in such 
gloomy views!” replied her ladyship, laughing 
as she gotup from the chair, “ Come and see my 
roses, and leb thelr beauty persuade you into a 
more hopeful state of mind,” 

She led the way to the rose garden, where the 
— turfed paths cut through aisles of per- 

med blossoms, whose gold and crimson petals 
lay like jewele on the velvet sward. Craven 
stopped to hold back # spray of bloom that had 
straggled across and Clarice’s pathway, 
and as he did so he thought what a lovely picture 
she made there amongst the roses, looking, in her 
white dress, the most beautiful flower of them 
all. 

The others were in front, so he and she found 
themselves practically alone together. For 
little while they walked on In silence ; but once, 
when Olarics lifted her eyes, she caught his fixed 
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onget 
behave as they do. 
by the standard of ordinary hu 
Chandos.” 
‘I don’t think there is any likelihood of my 
falling into that error,” she replied, demurely,. 
He looked up ly. ' 
“ Then you me a savage!” 


“I did. nob 80, Mr. Craven, I only took 
ven oh Son 2 that you are different to the 


ing been different, and per- 
haps I was made.of different stuff to start. with, 
I have often envied those men who had tender 
homie influences to rely upon—brot , and 
sisters, to. keep affection alive in their ts, 
Their whole existence must be sweeter and purer 
In consequence,” 

* And had you none of these ?” 

He shook his head. — ; 

“tI am an only child. I lost my father when 
I was very young, and my mother is now ina 
convent. No, I am quite alone in the world, I 
suppose I shall be till I die,” 

Again there came that pathos in his voice and 
wer pom oy rs Ciarice so forcibly before, 

q t of tears spcang to her eyes, 

** Don’t say that |” pinyae od gw 
“Why should you not form fresh ties In the 
tuture—ties that will redeem the 5 

“ Because,” he sald, quietly, “even there Fate 
ie against me, and forbids it.” 

* Fate!” she repeated, a trifle scornfally. “I 
think, if I were a man, I would overcome Fate, 
Fate should be your.slave, nob your master.” 

They had come to a standstill under a rose- 
wreathed arch, where great, creamy Gloire de 
Dijone were nodding. thelr heads in the gentle 
susamer breeze. Oa in front, Lady Faicfax was 
laughing gaily at some sally of her.son’s, bat 
they were out of earshot of these two people, who, 
an hour ago, had been strangers. to other, 
but who were now conscious of some 
svippathy that inked their souls together. 

“ Do you know,” Craven said, “you. have just 
told me what I have over aad over again 
myself, Are you right, I wonder; should I be 
justified in breaking down the barriers that 
divide me from all that would make life worth 
living! You shall solve the question for me, 
Miss Chandos. Yes, or no! 1 will abide by 
your decision,” 

The words were, half-playful, but underlying 
them was. desperate, earnestness, and. Clarice 
c ised it. She grew a trifle paler. 

2 Why should I gecept-such a reponsibility ?” 
she asked, nervously, 

“ Because you, out of all the world,are the 


one person who is capable of giving me the final 
answer, 
UHAPTER' V. 


THE SPELL OF THE ROSES, 


Ovanicg shivered facthe warm afternoon sun- 
shine, Without being able to reason out the 
feeling, she instinctively knew that a crisia had 
come in her life; and on the next fow miautes 
depended her own future. 

Craven bad drawn a step nearer to her. He 
waa’ looking: down iuto her face with a halt- 
breathless expectancy, like the gambier who has 
staked his all on one throw of the dice. 

“You hten me,” she murmured, her slim 
fingers playing nervously with the daley-chain her 
Cousin Jack thrown round her neck, - An 
idea came to her. She held up the f 
neckist. ‘Since it is a question of Fate, 
we lei Fate decide it, as the French. girls, do 
when they want to know whether. their sweet- 
heart loves them, by means of the dalalee i? 


| unreality at the ps 





| 


“Yes, I only premise that the answer shall 
come through your lips.” 

She took a emall pink-and-white flower from 
the chain, and began pulling out ite petals, one 
by one, murmuring the while,— 

Yes, no, yes, no;” until only the last re- 
mained. Then she threw the et m away, and 
stalled up into his face. 

“ Fortune eays ‘Yes !’” 

He drew a long, deep breath, and equared his 
shoulders, like one who throws a burden from 

im 


“Then ‘ Yes’ it aball be.” 

The change in his. manuer was extraordinary, 
and he did not seem like a man who, having once 
pat his hand te the plough, would turn back. 
Clarice was, filled with a dream-like feeling of 
rt she had been forced to play 
in what she could not but regard as @ veritabie 
drama. He shad, as 1b mre tsken. her. will into 
his banda, and moulded {6 fn accordance with his 
ows. wishes, A few hours ago she waa igo 
of his existence; now he was the dominant 
factor fn her horlz)n. : 

Lady Fairfax and the two others bad turned 
and waited for them to come up. . . 

“Well,” her ladyship exclaimed, quizically, 
**have the roses exercised a favourable influence 
on your views!” ; 

: ." They have—mos6 favourable.” 

" And their result 1” ; 

“Thely result is that I shall not leave England 
to-morrow,” . 

Jack gave vent to a low whistle of 


‘But J thought all arrangements Med your 


expedition. were made — 
bearers engaged, and all the reat of It?” 

Crayeu shrugged his shoulders slightingly. 

“ A mere matter of money—that is all.” 

“ Involving some thous nds, I take ib}” 

“What does that matter! Money is only 
good for what it can buy, and even a few days’ 
pleasure will be cheap at the price.” 

“Clearly you are a philosopher,” observed 
Lady Fairfax. ‘The pity of 1b is we are ao fow 
of usrich enough to practise philosophy on the 
same lines. And now that as any have 
wrought their spell, I hope you give them a 
chance of renewing it. In other, words, I hope 
we shall see you often at Fairfax Park.” 

“As often as your ladyahip permits me to 
come,” he gaid, bowing low before her. 

“Then you will scay and dine with us this 
evenlug t Ob”—as he glanced at his morning 
suit—" we will excuse your clothes, We are 


told | only a family parts and Jack often comes to 


in flanne. 

And thus ip was arranged, Jack himself being 
the most surprised at the turn events bad taken. 
Craven, well-known as he was in the world as an 
intrepid explorer, a splendid horseman, an un- 
erring shot, yet enjoyed the reputation of being 
a hater of soclety, and it was. quite certain he 
had been at great. pains to avoid {t gy a 
ey WI . xets he had 
regar as taciturn, if no gloomy ; 
& good listener, but by no means a talker, 

his evening he .proved himself altogether 


orant | 


fairies are about?” she said playfully, as they 
seated themselves In Lady Fairfax’s ‘Rows 
Bower,’ while around them floated she blown 
scent of the flowers,and from a thicket near 
Hm waa pouring forth a tremulous shower 
of liquid notes, 

*€] can well belleve fh,” he answered. 

“Then you are not a sceptic as regards 
fairies?” =~ 

"Tata not a eceptic as regards anything to. 
night. Iam tn the mood to believe fn all things 
“at are sweet and beautiful, and loveable.” 

And is the mood an unusual one with you |” 

*'T am afraid tt f%. Hitherto I Have fancled 
myself practical ff ‘not cynical, hard-headed if 
not hard-hearted, but now I seem to £62 every. 
thing In.e new Nght, Ib ts the spell of ‘the roses 
that-has fallen upon me.” 

" Perhaps when daylight comes ‘the’ spell: wil! 

broken.” 4 a 


He shook his head, 

“I think pot, I ant not a Changeable man, 
although my conduct this afternoon milght give 
you reason to suppose so, Bub T Baye lived s 
good deal fn Eastern countries, and I have 
imbibed the fatalism of the Orietital, My meet. 
ing with you to-day is part of that fatalism, 
‘The moment I saw you I felt that It was ordained 
our paths should cross, and that ft was useless to 


struggle Destiny. 
She looked up at him with a qufckly canght 
breath, hall-startled at his words. 

"J don’t understand,” she faltered, 

No,” he said, bis volve very low and tender, 
“You don’t understand yet, and I mony not 
as oy to you, Perhaps in the fature-——” 

stopped and rose from his seat. A 
shadow come bétweén him and the starlight, 
‘and for a momienf {t was diffictilt to make out 
more than the outline of a tall, female figure, 
dressed in a short skirt, and with red shaw! 
folded tightly round bust and shoulders, She 
stepped back a pace, and then an oblique ray of 
starshine fell on her face, which was that of an 


time there was somethiog striking almost 
majestic indeed, in her aspect. 

* There is no fortune in which you and Clarice 
Chandos can share,” she said, in low, deep tones 
that were not without solemnity, “ Destiny has 
truly decreed that your paths poche bat 


that the wie lis Ba 
warned cre too late, Lennox Oraven. A 
man play with fire and escape burning, 
neither he live or die unto , When he 


different, At dinner he took the chief part in | her life seen 


the conversation, held. his listeners en- 


tranced while he, told them of nnknown lands, 
into which the white, man had never penetrated, 
of wonderful flowers, and strange animals, and 


barbarous customs such as no romance writer 
had ever dreamt of. Of his own part in different 
adventures he said Title—no more than was 
necessary to make the story clear, and constantly 
his eyes ought. those of Clarice, az if he was 
aure of finding there both sympathy and under- 
standing. 

After dinner they went into the ds, and 
coffee was brought out to them. Craven 
himself, propoged ,snother visit to the rose- 
garden, which looked like an enchanted land in 
the silver light of the stars, Lady Feirfax 
had stayed ia the drawing-room with the even- 
fog paper, Jack and Muriel were having 6 


equebdble in some other part of the grounds, and | | 


Clarice wondered how It was that for the second 
time that day she and Craven were slone 


together. 
; Do. you know it ls Midsummer Eve, and the 
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her strange utt 
Craven himself was hardly less At 
the first a) ice of the woman, he had sprang 


to his feet, but he made no attempt to interrupt 
her, although his knitted brows and firmly com- 
pressed lips gave evidence of his ce ab 
her {ntrusion, “But as she ceased g, he 
selzed her arm, and tried to look down Into her 
face, 

"© Who are you, and why do-you dog foot- 
steps!” he cceldinied. © This in not "the first 
time you have epoken to me, and, often, when you 
have not epokeri, Ihave had evidence that you 
iwerd near, You shal! tell me the truth now, by 
Heavens, or—-— ” 

“Or —what 1” she’ arked, looking up-at bim 
‘‘Wonld you threaten me— 

He made'a movement of impatience. 

| “Again you take refoge behind your *% 


with fine scorn, 
® womar——1” 
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se you kuow {6 fs an argument I cannot 
porvrenah Is there any reason why I should 
be forced to endure your interference |” 

“tave I ever interfered with you save for 
-your own good? Look back over the past and 
confess that more than once I have eaved you 
from peril, from imprisonment—nay, from death 
. if,” : 
wiiee words were cold and stern, and spoken 
with «a certain imperious “authority, as 
of ons who fe accustomed to deference, She 
made vo attempt to escape, although she had 


to 
drawo back inte the shadow, so that little vag 


than the bare outlines ofther form were 3 
“Tp ietrue, and L ammot ungrateful,” 

responded in troubled ‘toner. ‘ But D-hate this 

myetery —L eee no reason for it.” fe et 
She threw one arm up to the stars, 


not sweep OD Mh Jee 
bat obsy the fmmuta 
you fs a myateryy ° 
not to know thatiwhich is best hidden,” 
She tried to aoe gl + Roryed which"! 
grasped her wrist, 4 6 ti 
“No,” he ssidy ret ot refuse 
= gh trend ie yon, end I/ 
ything or — you néwyand I: 
will hold you tantil gow Cohifess the truths bts 


Clarice, who had beets silent spectator of this |) 
eet eer as toe 
how 


confilet of these two strong would 
end. Clearly Craven hadmade up his mind not 
to release the woman until she had given some 
Ne eat while she, on the 
other hand, was equally resolved to keep her 
eecrat, 


But he was a man and stronger than she. As 
far as the onlooker could tell, the final victory 
musth be with him, After that first effort she 
made no attempt to geb away, bat walted 
apparently for him to loose his hold. 

"You refuse to release me?” she said at 


"Yes, until you tell me who you are.” 

“Thave told you already. Iam Ei Yaidour, 

the wanderer,” 
A faintly contemptuous smile played on her 
lips as she spoke, She put out her band and 
laid ft downwards on his, Instantly his 
greep re as if he had suddenly been stricken 
with paralyeie. 

“Has bart you?” Clarice exclaimed in 
some alarm, touching his fingers which where 
rigid and icy cold. She began to rub them vigor- 
ously, but ft was net for some minutes that the 
blood commenced to clroulate once more, and by 
that tims the woman had disappeared. 

“gq trust follow her |" Craven exclaimed; 


woman's 

struck ‘her, and 
“How did she know whol was!” 
““Toatds more than I ‘can 

same way, I 

black servants bad 

murder me out In 

she has ext 

ewe with which she 

The moment she touched 

lyzed, and quite pores | 


how she managed ft, I . to ask 
Chandos ’-—he belied e Bites ta 


Miss, 
“ention what-bas occurred’ tothe Fairfax’s. ~ 


Re ores el 
epi iriaty 


would only make them wonder, without throw- 


ing any light on the matter. 
She gave the promige readily enough. 
“Only,” she addedy ‘‘ we might a Jack and 
Muriel if they had seen anything of the woman.” 
“We will do so; but you will eee. they will 
not have caught so match as a glimpse of her.” 
_. His surmise proved to be correct, 


Se i OBAPTER VI. 4. 
Ww GRAVEN'S -WOOING, 


‘ 


}°°& promc had been atranged for the ibe day |. 
en old monastie’ruliia a mile or two away, 


ok he arrived, bat look 
d that Clarice asked him ff 


** Qatte well, thank you, orth 
oh ccskemoager 5 and “ 
1 ‘Woes, Sp 


ing from their pins, 
“and smal! pink ears. 
Bhe did not answer Craven's question, rave by 
@ little assenting motion of the 
A “The point aa te bebetter 
or me to go away and never. see you again,” he 
added, lett. “I need nob tell you the con- 
clusion I arrived at, seeing that lam here at the 

t moment,” 

“ Why should it be better for you not to see 

me 1” she asked, quickly, without giving 
time to think of the possible Inter- 
pretation bis words might bear, 

Before he could reply, Lady Fairfax cime 
tripping towards them, looking ns if she had 
capped out of the pages of a fashion magazine. 

“Mr. Craven, will you come in the Ralli car 
with me? The others are going in the dog-cart, 
and ty pony is so fresh, that I may not be able 
to manage him alone.” 

Mr. Craven had no alternative but to profess 
delight, at the same time he was extremely dis- 
appointed to find that he and Clarice were to be 
separated, Still, if he was nob by her side, he 
could talk of her, and of this privilege he availed 
himeelf to the full. 

* “Sho ts a sweet girl,” said Lady Fairfax, who 
was han the reins In a most professional 
manner,” yet, though I have known her ali 
her life, Iam never quite sure that I fully under. 
stand her ; fair and gentle as she fz to all appear- 
ances, she has ‘a will and opialon of ber own, and 
when once she takes & fancy into her head no 
amount of persuasion will induce her to let it 


ein Tike women who have wills of their own,” 


ven. 
Lady Fairfax shot a swift, shrewd glance at 
him from under her lowered lds. 

** Yes, provided they don’t go in an opposite 
direction to I suppose Clarice inherits 
7 of - ase ey we Sree oe lies, 

though in most things are to unlike. 
He was a dreadful man,” she added, with a little 
fovolantary shiver. ‘'I never could. understand 
how it was my sister fell In love with him, but, 
as 8 matter of fact, she was absolutely and 

devoted to him.” 


entirely ted to 
“ How did she meet him in the first instance ?” 
asked Craven, looking straight In front of him, 
Well, in’ratber a romantic way—through the 
u of # boat on the Lake of Como and 
swimming to her aid, I wasa child at the 
time, but I remem hearing my governess 
thing, and 





“No,” shrugging her shoulders, ‘' I only take 
the world as I find it, Sir Alvick was very poor 
atthe time, He hed just come into the- titie 
from a distant relation, but the money had gone 
elsewhere, so he was in rather desperate straits. 
Anyhow, he married my sister, and I believe 
they were feirly happy, although she was as 
ignorant of his past life as f am,” 

 Andhis daughter—did ‘he make a confidante 
of her ?”’.. 

"Oh, dear no, on the contrary, he: seeme tc 
have made'a point of te ber wtothing at all. 
Clatieeowas saying only a day or two ago that 
ahe knew nothing of ber father's family or his- 

Personally, ¥ think tt rather a good thing, 
afd F told her abe had better * let sleeping dogs 
leas the Proverb has it.” 
2° That proverb ia en exééptionally ‘wiee one,” 
6x0laimed Craven, energe What does it 
matter what one’s father or grandfather did in 


ip tho years that are gone? Should their evi’ deeds 


bs tted to eaut a shadow ou {innocent lives 
in the present} Ib would be tank injustice if fo 
were 60.” age 

Lady Fairfax ehook her herd ¢ little sadly. 
“IT am ; thep, it ig an Injustice of which 
we witness examples evi y of ott lives. 
Still, I see no reason wh ‘a future 
not be happy—if she finds a good and trae man 
to care for her I believe ft will be.” 

She looked at him rather significantly a¢ she 
spoke, for she was too” much a-Woman of the 
world not to belleve that his ch of plans was 
due to her niece's influénee, and ahe spokew 


} them openty to Tim with a purpose, hoping, ‘pér- 


haps, that he would treat her with equal frank- 
ness. But ‘her challenge passed unnoticed. 
Craven was not the man to whisper his secrete 
to the reeds—indeed, for the rest of the drive he 
was unusually silent, and seemed lost in a 
reverie, which, to judge from bia knitted brows, 
was not slways of a pleasant description. 

His thoughtfulness disappeared when they 
reached the rendezvous, where the dog-cart and 
ite occupants had already arrived. Clarice was 
on her knees in front of a hamper, handing out 
its contents to Jack Fairfax, who, in company 
with Muriel, was laying the cloth, for they had 
brought no sérvants with them, having deter- 
mined to wait entirely on themselves 

Afterwards, in the stormy days that were to 
come, Clarice and Craven looked back on that 
afternoon as the most perfech they had eve: 
spent. When luncheon was over they wandered 

h the woods, where the sun only pene- 
trated In golden shafte and arrows, and their 
feet sank instep-deep in the soft epringy moss 
starred over with delicate little blossoms, which 
gave out their {ncense of perfume as they were 
pressed, TPilrds, hidden in greenery, were twii- 
ting gaily, a ringdove was calling to ber mate 
from the topracost branch of a ailver-barked 
beech, and In the {ntervals the musical babble of 
a brook made iteelf heard, like a lulling accom- 
paniment to the woodland solitude, 

In such surroundings, and tétc-2 téle as 
were, their acquaintance grew rapidly into Inti- 
macy, As a rule, they were both rather reserved ; 
but each seemed to possess a spell that drew 
forth the confidences of the other. At the end 
of their walk they felt like friends of many 
years, rather than acquaintances of a day or 


two. 

“ What a lovely month June is!"’ anid Clarice, 
as they paused on a rustle woodwork bridge and 
looked down into the clear brown depths of the 
stream below. “To me ib seems the perfection 
of the year—when it fs spent In the country.” 

* You don’t like London, then!” 

She shook her head, 

“T hate it. Aunt Katherine wanted to take 
me tp to town for the season, and present me ab 
Court; but I rebelled, You te,” she added, 
softly, “Iam only jast out of mourning for my 
father, and that also made the idea of galety 
repulsive to me, It seemed so heartless while 
bis memory was stiil fresh in my mind,” 

Craven bit his moustache, and did not reply 
for # moment ; then he said, with more 
vehemence than seemed necessary— 





“There is no reason. why his marine md 
be permitted to shadow your life, You are 


— 


ea oS 
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young, and have a right to happinese. Pat the 
Ee quite away from you ; forget that it existed. 
he present fs all we have to do with.” 

She looked up with some litle surprise at the 
energy he exhibited. 

“Do you think it is possible to do that?” 

" Quite possible ; and the only way In which 
we can hope to win content. I practise what I 
preach, I have let the dead past bury {ts dead, 
and begun a new life wih no memories to ham- 
per it.” 

“ Since when?” 

"Since yesterday,” he replied, looking at her 
with a algnificance that she could hardly fail to 
understand, 

“We had better go back to the others!” she 
said, rather hastily, turning round and begin- 
ning to retrace her steps, Before they had 
proceeded far they came upon a laughing group 
under a big beech tree, Lady Falrfax and 
Muriel had contrived to hunt up a gipsy girl, 
who they insisted should tell Jack’s fortune, and 
she was now standing with the young man’s 
hand in hers, carefully traclog the lines of his 
left palm. 

"Look what a victim they have made of me; 
Craven !”’ he. callei out, dolefally ; “ won't you 
come to the rescue?” 

‘On the contrary, I shali listen with great 
interest to what the etars tell of your fature,” 
returned Craven, laughing at his tone, ‘ 

“Oh, hang the future! I don't care tuppence 
about that, if she’d only let my past alone; but 
it's a little embarrassing to have old stories raked 
up that one would much prefer to forget. Look 
here, my good girl,” he added, wrenching his 
hand away. ‘I have heard gaiteenough. Just 
try your ekill on the other gentleman, if you 
pleaee,” 

“Oh, Jack, you are too bad!” cried his 
mother, “And just as we were getting so 
interested, too! However, we'll forgive you if 
Mr. Craven will consent to take your place,” 

They were ail so eager that Craven had no 
alternative but compliance ; though, to jadge 





‘THERE IS NO FORTUNE IN WHICH YOU AND CLARICE CHANDOS CAN SHARE!” SHE SAID IN A LOW, DEEP VOICE. 








from his expression, he had little relish for the 
performance, 

Tae gypsy—who wai a handsome, dark-eyed 
girl—scanned his face carefully before she began 
stadying the lines of his hand. She was silent 
for a few minutes, though her lips moved as if 
she were muttering words to herself. Then she 
shook her head. 

“T see sorrow in the past, and sorrow in the 
future. The lines of other lives are interlaced 
too firmly to be unthreaded, Will fs strong, but 
fate is stronger; he who thinks to overcome [t 
will be bowed to the dust, even as the oak is 
bowed by the tempest. From the labyrinth of 
sin, which is stained with blood, there is only 
one way of éscape, and that lies under the skies 
of the tropics, I have spoken.” 

let his hand fall, took the piece of silver 
he extended to her, and left them, An uncom- 
fortable silence bad fallen on the party, broken 
at last by Craven himself, who burst into a laugh. 

“The usual stock-In-trade sentences!" he 
said, shrugging his shoulders, scornfully, “I 
wonder where she learned all her fine phraves.”’ 

“She spoke them solemnly enough,” sald 
Lady Fairfax, shivering. “I iy felt as if 
cold water were being poured down my back. 
Her tone was quite different when she was telling 
Jack's fortune. Oould you see any meaning in 
her words, Mr. Craven?” 

“T daresay I could, if I looked deep enough, 
which I don’t intend doing. These fortune- 
tellers are all alike—they have formulas that will 
fit any occaeion,” 

Still, he did not seem inclined to, pursue the 
subject, and, oddly enough, a sort of shadow 
seemed to have fallen on the erstwhile gay little 


party, 

At sunset they harnessed the horses, but for 
the return j Craven droye Ciarice in the 
Ralli car, while ly Fairfax went with the 
others in the dog-cart, 

It was a perfect evening. The west was aflame 
with crimson and gold, softening to a delicate 
opalescent green above, In the hedges the June 
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roses were still blooming, and honeysuckle 
scented the alr with ite faint, sweet perfume, 

Neither Craven nor Clarice said much, It was 
enough for him that she was by his side ; that 
by looking down he could see the flashed oval of 
her cheek, and feel occasionally the flatter of her 
ribbons and laces as the soft summer breeze 
played amongst them. 

Suddenly, the horse, who had been straining 
hard at the reins, swerved to one side, startled 
by a blackbird fiying low across the road, A 
minute later and he had set off at a wild galop, 
which Oraven vainly tried to stop, So hard did 
he pull at the reina, indeed, that they broke, aud 
his last chance of controlling the mad pace of 
the animal was gone. 

The car swayed unsteadily from side to side, 
every moment threatening to overturn, 

Clarice, who with ashen lips, was holding on to 
the seat, half-rose, as if with the intention of 
springing down, but Craven threw his arm round 
her, and forced her back again. 

“Stay where you are. The danger le not half 
so great in remaining here as in ees py boom I 
remember this part of the road, and I know we 
are nearly at the foot of a hill, When we actualy 
get thore, the horse will moderate his pacs of his 
own accord, and then I'll get down and stop him. 
Can’t you trast m Ke , 

She made no reply, but looked up, and their 
eyes met, For space of one second soul 
gazed Into soul, untrammelled by conventions of 
society, unwitting of time or space, unconscious 
of a try. Fg the love that had sprang into 
birth at a ce, and grown-like some tropical 
flower in the sunshine till {tb dominated both their 
lives, 


For them the golden moment had come that 
comes to us all once in a lifetime—and once only ! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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‘*WHY DO YOU COMB HERE? DO YOU WaNT TO RUIN YOURSELF }” ALMOST SOREAMED MOLLY, 


JOCELYN DE BURGH. 


—i0— 
CHAPTER XXIUIL 
GILBERT'S QUESTION IS ANSWERED 


Every incident connected with Mr. de Bargh’s 
companion seemed to crowd into Lord Huntley’s 
mind, as he drove silently out of the ) 
toward Holycross, Gilbert, no less silent, beri 
him. Exespt when he had seen the girl at tea, 
in the great hall of Castle de Bargh, he had 
a vo " in a curious place for her to 

in; always longed for her to speak out to him 
about herself, and she had never done it, 

His suspicion of her was like a hot stone at 
his heart ; he thought of her soft, low voles, her 
lovely eyes, that could look so true, her frall, 
slight body, that held so good a courage, and 
loathed Hugo de Burgh for daring to treat her 
like servant caught stealing, Yet the next 
moment he wondered if he had been a fool to 
_ in her. 

“Fool or not I love her,” he thoxght, his li 
4 bard line under thersoft ellk of nee 
thee. pr begets who it is she’s got hidden up 

e in mountains, hat Hugo knows 
oa her, I'll help her 2% 

® pulled up cart sharpl t aased 
= re to the Gien ee Te 

00k here, Gilbert, they might be able to 
tell you something about Miss pS a up there,” 
- pear pe onal the mountain. “She used to 

ase . 

CS there eal y Moore sometimes ; she might 

“What!” Gilbert remembered suddenly the 
note he had once taken to Miss Brown yee 


Molly Moore. 
there,” he said, 


“You're right, she aid 
getting down into the roel, ‘Sand that alone 


would be enough to make Hugo turn h t 
ast Zo er out on 
the reat Ad - mea it. How did you know 
met her—comiog back!” Gilbert was no 
fool for all his simplicivy, and he was startled at 





the look fn Huntley’s eyes as he bent down from 
his high seat and spoke very low. 

" Her going means a lot to me,” hesail. “ Do 
try and find out if the Moores know where she 
is, they will be more likely to tell you than me. 
And I must find her, I'll go and ses what Hugo 
knows this afternoon.” 

Gilbert nodded with swift comprehension, 
having gul down his astonishment. There 
must have something good about this girl 
to have made Moyra and Huntley so distressed 
about her, for though the latter bad sald little 
his face, in ite very impassivenes, told a tale, 

*¢ All right,” Gilbert sald, as he struck into the 
path Jocelyn had travelled so often, Huntley 
watched him go, undecided whether to call him 
back or not, for he had heard a strange tale that 


morning. 

‘Better not, I think,” he said to himself, 
glancing down at his pocket where the corner of 
a letter showed. ‘‘I can’t tell Gilbert, hang {t ! 
Hugo’s fe a different story, he deserves to be 
pay ate Bat I wish I had got that wire sent 
to M ith, he is just fool enough to write and 
threaten Hugo to tell this cock-and-bull story 
unless he gets Moyra down on the nall, Tae 
world seems to have gone to the Devil this 
morning!" starting his horse slowly toward 
Holycross, 

“Td go and see Hago now if I wasn’t 20 

that he might have been in the 
right of ft last night ; and, anyhow, [ had better 
walt till I kaow she isn’t at G.en Farro.” 

His heart was very heavy as he drove between 
the wintry hedgerows. If his little sweetheart 
had only trusted him and told him all, it would 
have been with a very different face, he would 
have confronted Hugo de Burgh. As it was he 
felt almost heiplees, 

Molly Moore looked up with a fcightened face 
asa knock came on her soon after mid-day. 
With a quick jerk of her head backwards, in 
warning to the other ts of the kitchen, 
she went to the deor with her hands full of 
knitting. 








© What! 
stocking with its formidable steel needles. 
thought—I was afraid—it was someone else.” 

Bat for once there was no look of glad wel- 
come on her face, instead she glanced anxiously 
over her shoulder, 

* Yes, ita I! Bat you don't look overjoyed to 
zee me,” Gilbert said, quick, to feel her thoughts, 

" Yes," she stanamered, ‘‘ that fs, I’m always 
gid, Mr, Giubert.” 

She raised her voice till his name must have 
sounded distinctly in the farmhouse. 

* Don’t call me that, Molly!” sharply, “and 
move out of the doorway and let me come 
In. You'll catch your death in this wind in a 
cotton frock.” 

“Wait a minute,” she looked behind her 
quickly, then she stepped mechanically into the 
kitchen, with Gilbert close on her heels. 

“What is it?” she asked, apprehensively. 
“You mustn’s stay long. Bryan may come in, 
amd you know how angry he gets,” 

“T won't stay one minute longer than I can 
help.” He was hurt by his reception, and 
showed it, “I came to ask you something.” 

She pushed a chalr toward him, but stood 
between him and the door into the house from 
the kitchen, as though to screen the tiny opon- 
ing where it was not quite closed. 

** Don’t look like that, Molly,”--Gilbert took 
no notice of the chair—“'I won’t stay if you 
don’t want me——” 

“Is it the police again?” she cat him short, 
and he saw she trembled from head to foot ; “or 
your brother ?” 

“No; that business is over! You know the 
distillers are gone as well as I do, And Lord 
Hantley has set his foot down that you are not 
to be harried by Hugo, I came up on my own 
business, but if yon don't want to hear it, I cen 
go home again.” 

She never moved from her distant, constrained 
attitude, but her voice changed suddenly to the 
whisper he loved. 

“ Don’t speak like that, I can’t beer ff, I 


You?” she cried, dropping her 
“7 
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always want you. It’s only—oh, Gilbert! if 
you didn’t love me I would not feel so wicked.” 
“Ts that all?” He was himself again ab the 
look in her blue eyes, aud realised that ib was 
euly the old story about Cophetua and the 


beggar maid. “ Well, I do love you, s0 you may 
as well get used to f depraved! Bav it 
wasn’t that I cams to say, Molly darling.” 


*Don’s call me that!” she blushed crimson, 
as she might have if they had nob been alone, 


‘And please—please aay what want |” 
‘And go!” Gilbert finished for her; laugh- 
tog. “Well, I with”) he was suddenly 


Look 


And ‘he 
looking at ab 
her swayed slightly he did not see ft. © | ©) 
‘Larned her out!” Molly Moore gasped for: 
breath. "' Oh; Giipert | then he must know- 
“ Kaow what? There ‘can’t be anyth’ 4 
him to ‘know;” Gilvert said, irritably. Mollyy’ 
you kuew-the girl, I never saw her ; tell me, , 
there wrong about her?” , 
Molly-ahtook hef heady = ~~ iba 
“ Do you know why he’sent her away ¢” she 
said, with a'terror {a her face that made Giibert 


angry. | " Rs Lies 

‘No, I don’h | Do -you?” he rete 
bluntly. ’ oo) 

“Did she go to‘London!” She woul@®iot! 
answer him, and he saw it. ; 

“You know she didn’t,” he retorted. "1 
know, too, for I went to the station and she 
hhadn’t gone by avy train. Do you know where 
ehe is? I don’t care, but Moyra Is frantic.” 

“Oa my honour,” the girl said, slowly, “I 
know no more than you. Tell me what hap- 
pened, and quick. You don’t know what may 
hang on it!’ 

“TF don’t seem to know anything!” drily; 
but he told her all he knew in a few quick 
eentences, “I thought she might have come to 
you,” he ended ; “but if you haven’t seen her, 
where is she? Tell me, Molly, who ie the girl! 
Why fe there all this fuss about her |" 

His face for once was earnest ; Molly saw he 
meant to have an answer, 

“Oh! I don’t know what to do1” she cried, 
with a weakness he had never seen in her, “I 
wish B-yan would come home—I can’t tell you.” 

“Bryan has nothing to do with it,” sternly, 
“'T want to help the girl, for Moyra's sake more 
than her own, I never saw her even, And you, 
who say you love me, won't trust me todo it, 
‘Tell m3, Molly, for I will know-——who is the girl ? 
There is some secret about her that I don’t 
know, and Hugo a) tly does—and you, too.” 

Molly Moore, te as the blackthorn flower 
in spring, looked him straight in the eyes, 

**I can’t tell you!” she sald, obstinately ; 
not another word, % she knew she was 
throwing his love back to him for ever. 

“Then I can’t help the girl, and Hugo is 
probably right when he saye she is no better 
than she should be,” he said with a quietness 
that cut like a knife. 

“Hush !” she cried, “the girl is as good and 
true as—as you are,” at a loss for a better 
comparison, “I know that, But Mr. Hugo 
wouldn’t think so’” 

“Why not? Tell me,” he was close to her, 
his hand very gentle, but firm enough, on her 
arm, ‘Is there any reason that you théiy why 
Hugo should have sent her away like that?” 

She only nodded, miserably. ; 

“* You'd better tell me, Molly,” he said, an 
ghe saw that he meant it, “ Yor I think Hugo 
means badly by her, I don’s know why ; aad I 
feel tronbled about her. But I’ean’t do anything 
in the dark lke this, though] did promise Moyra 
t help her. Tell me, who Is she 1” 

“I can’t,” she sobbed, just once, and tried to 
tern away from him. 

“Then Miss Brown,” he sald, deliberately, 
“gust go her own way to the devil or Hugo” 


*her out night. 
ao intently that if the door beliind |'k 


va 





pave ; 
4° “Your daughter?" 





(tor he had his own thoughts on the matter though 
4 his guess was a bad one). 

Tae door swung back a little, then closed, as 
though some one behind it was trying to make 
the girl speak out, 

** Gilbert, Gilbert,” she cried, wildly, ‘don’t 
look at. me like that. I can’t tell you. I don’t 
know-where Miss Brown {© But,” she flung both 
a neck, “I’m lie you. I’m terrified 

“ Yet you woult tell me what: you know, and 





each tninwté'4s precious. Moyra says they een? 
cher off without money—sal you know the 
” he aeserted " 


> “I darertigs tell you, you of all paople,” she 
thy can’t some on$ help me? I 
at I ought to do,” her voice broke 
her cry was answered. 








A maz door behind her} and stepped 
quietly inte the rhom. 
“ Tell bin, Molly,” he ead, and Gilbert started. 


"back ¢ for this was not Bryan, nor any man he 
new. sya! Ane”: aah 4 
<< VWhy do you cimehere}: Do you want to 
‘Tata yourself |” she ‘aliffost soreained wthim in 
an 


te. 


tie dees amsrenient, : 

Ing*fér [o° Richard Thiet her syes very 4 

vcmey would ran ,. twenty timed: to 
he Pe os Ah ; 


fave my daugh 








y caguiec! Mgt WT omy oak 

“Tans atid ae: ae, aay fas. re 
“For a long minute tier conftontéd one 
another in silence, er enty 
years spoke quite na Ta, Aa tee 
* "Don’t yowtemem bar mspGilbert 1" hehsked, 
as if ib wera but yes je had made boats for 


his. brother, * Dick.” 
Gilbert could say nothing. He stood and 
stared as at a man returned from the grave. 


CHAPTER XXitV. 
THE FORLORN HOPE OF JOCELYN DE BURGH, 


Jocetyn px Burag, while her anknown uncle 
was searching the country for her, woke enddenly 
from adream. So suddenly that for a moment 
there seemed to linger on her hand the touch of 
Willie Hantley’e fingere, that had been so tender, 
in her dream, 

Bat not for long. She stared about her realls- 
ing that she was really in the tower chamber at 
Castle de Burgh ; and thenshe shuddered. She 
was in Hugo’s clutches, and she was cold, cold to 
the bone. 

“TI didn’t mean to go to sleep/’ she thought, 
as she tried to warm her frozen fingers, her icey 

**but I’m glad I did! It bas passed the 


She-stared at the window that was Ina desp 
embrasure, and not more than six lochea wide 
where the glass was set, 

* It’s broad day, and it’s suany outside, I 
h I knew what time it is.” 

She went close to the narrow window-pane and 

ied to ses out, je amg the dirt and cob- 
webs with her dress, But she could not see 
down at all, only by the run of the mountains 
opposite she could tell what side of the Castle 
she was on, She was she knew towards 
Glen Farm; that meant was some where 
above the garden where the side door was. 

“J wonder if I broke the glass and screamed 
if any one could hear me,” she said to herself, 
knowing all the time that no one could, 

She felt faint with hunger. Was Hugo never 
comicg? Did he mean to let her die there? 
| “Nonsense!” she sald, bravely, “ Someone 
a ate they must have missed me before 
t » 

For the diabolical thoroughness with which 
Hugo had disposed of her. never entered her 
mind. Not that he had himeelf thrown all her 
poor belongings into her one box and locked it 
with a that happened to fit it, 20 thab the 
household would think she had packed her trunk 
in readiness to follow her, 

She turned to the door. 


Soe 


Was there a 





a 
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had almost sprung joyfally to the threshold ,, 
the bolt was drawn back outeide ; something 
atopped her jast in time, for ib was not Moyr 
who opened the door. Hugo, his eternal cigs. 
rette ia his mouth, stood ia the doorway, smiling, 

“Good-morning! Have you had enough of 
your retreat #” he asked, as coolly as if the coj4 
of the stone room had not met him like a wall of 
ice ag he entered. 
clasped her hands hard bebind her 

ight not see how they shook. 
** Quite enough,” she auswered, boldly. “ Why 
do you.ask? You know ft.” ‘ 

“3 want to know a little more, before you 
leave Ha! ” He closed the dvor behind bin 
wi a sound that mighb e¢ho down the 





8 
proce nd how you 8 to find him?” 
“ Howto you kuow Ik  Laesca 
« & fool,” woughly: **I know weil 
enough: know you via London when he 
was, 6hsd wormed |) facb of Jocelyn’ 


of the maid who waited on her. 
‘¢ Pell me Where he is now, and I will give yous 
hundred péwnds—nob te speak of breakfast— 
evilly, and take you to yout'friend, Mise Barry,” 

‘*She is wo friend of; mi She turned me 





gieues of ann ‘ou have only 
your own se this, I may 
remind you,” 

She did not were on the 

wuld she pass 

him and run d 

Even as abe hils position 
till he leaned ag 

** How dare te@p me here ?”’ she flashed out, 


angrily. “ Moyeyand let me go down. Do you 
think I have not been missed—iong ago?” 

Mr. de Bargh laughed. 

“You arelu London. You went last night!" 
he rejoined comfortably. ‘I shall send your box 
as soon as I get your address, which will be to- 
morrow night |” 

“Are you mad?” she stared aghast, “Or 
are you only the crue], unscrupulous man that 
Martha warned me of ?” 

“ Martha!” For av instant he wogdered, but 
be cast the thought aside contemptuously. The 
Martha, of whom he bad thought instinctively, 
could have no connection with this girl. It was 
that cursed letter from young Meredith this 
morning that had vet bis thoughte on the oid 


“y Suppose you mean the old woman at Miss 
Barry’s,” contemptnously. “Her mistress had, 
probably, told her Iam-a devil facarnate. Bat 
you shall find me fair enowg's, if you Go as I tell 


« What would you do it I told you where my 


father is?” the girl sald, slowly, “You would 
put him back into that asylum.” 

“T would give him a thousand pounds, and 
atart you and him to America |” 


But it was not well ssid, and she knew it fora 


lie. 

**] don’t believe you!” She turned away 
with a lump in her throat. 

“Don’t you! It doesn’t matter. You shall 
listen to me all the same.” He was pale, 
his eyea were merciless as she was etartied into 
looking at him by something tn his cold, arrogant 
voice. ‘Do you think,” he wetit on, " that you, 
shut up here, can make terms with me? I will 
do what I please with your father and with you. 
Bat till you tell me where he fs, here you stay! 
Without food or fire you perhaps, thick 
better of your obstinacy. In any case, you ca0° 
savethe man. He is » lunatic—s man under ® 
gente nes; you cannot turn aside the law. [| will 
give you till to-morrow nidrning, I will como 
then But I warn you [b will be the last time. 
You can stay here till you die after that. My 
mother would say I was a fool to give you avy 
alternative.” 

* Because you mother knows my existence is e 
continual menace te you,” she broke fn, wit! 
reckless bravery. ‘I tell ‘you that I would 
rather die here than betray my father—or o¥° 
my release to you!” with a look and gezture © 
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e next moment she thought he would strike 
Mag oh his lifted hand fell to his side. 

As you like,” he said, with a deadly, slow 
malice. “ Choose to die here—and not a soul 
will ever bear you in your agony, I believe, 
after all, it would be as good a way to be rid of 
you as any other,” 

“ Qafte as good, if you could do ft,” She came 
slowly toward him, her steady gleaming eyes on 
hi, But you will never do ft. I you that 
jeath is nearer to you this minute than to me,” 

A silence fell while he tried to find a a Yi 
anewer, and through ft there came very faint 
for-off a elmple cry asof a hunting beast, Some- 
thing strange and savage ia {t turned the man’s 
blood cald. lb 

“There is death In ib} Jocelyn said, quietly, 
driven by some im whose source she did not 
know. “And it will come nearer.” 

“Stop this cursed rot about death!” he sald, 
angrily. ‘You won’b want to talk about it in a 
day or two, and you can hold your tongue now 
tilthe mornieg. After that you can say what 
you please ; only the stone walls will hear you,” 

He was outaide the door almost as he epoke, 
and she heard bolt go home. He meant it 
then! She nob thought he could dare to be 


in’earnesd. 

For all her{bravery she felt sick and faint, she 
staggered somehow to the window, and put her 
forehead against the.pane, But ib was warm 
with the sun, and sbe started. If the sun were 
on this side of the house, or had been, for it was 
tag tat, Bo eee 


it would not be long till the morning, when she 
must make her choice 


betw 
“Ob, if Ican only hold out,” 
not to say ft aloud, for if Hugo were listening 
outaide the door he should never know he had 
wrung a cry from her, .“* But I must hold out ; 
I must! For I don’t believe he would let me go 
if I told him twenty times.” T 8 
flashing on her, “ Why, of course he wouldn't, 
he daren’t! Iam the only one with any 
to Custle de Burgh, and he knows ft. Now 
he wanted to get ‘his onme,’ If I 
prove my mother’s I con 
out to-morrow ; and my 
both tell me what I want 
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how could she let him know to what a pass she 
had'come? 

“Things are co bad with me I can’t make 
them apy worse, I daren’t trust Hugo, even if 
I were to tell him what I never shall,” she 
thought, swiftly. “Hugo never walke in that 
garden ; does, so doe#'Gilbert. Exther of 
them wo find Bantley. Thank Heaven, I 
know something that would bring him to me!” 
She stifled that other thought that rose, with its 
doubt that her mossege could ever reach hiw. 

On the floor lay Jane Brown's envelope, that 
had held the warning letter Hugo bad stélen, 
Jocelyn picked it up, and with a little knife and 

that she always kept in her pocket she 
cut the envelope along the ends 20 that 1b opened 
like a ‘shéet of paper, aud on the blank fneide 
thus disclosed she wrote séméthing; wrote 
quickly, for ‘the afternoon sun was Tow in the 
weat ; soon it would be too late for anyone to 
walk fn that garden—to any purpose, 

She pulled the hair-pins from her halr, and 
with determined fingers sawed off a thick, strong 
lock with her little knife. That must do for a 
cord, for she-had nothing elee, ‘ Lord Huntley 
of Holycross; Very urgent,” she wrote, making 
vw — black marks as the toy psucil would 
et her, 

Very quietly she undid the fine chain round 
her neck and slipped off his ring. “For ever” 
was cut on the seal, and, alone in the house of 
her enemies, Jccolyn de Burgh kissed it with 
ateady lips, as one who bida good-bye to a friend. 
Then she folded the paper round {t, with the 
lock of chesthut hair thab went through the 
ring, making it fast to the paper, 

“Send my ring, and J will know you want 
me,” Hon had sald, Well, she wanted him 
now ; If it did not reach him she would soon be 
past the need of him or any other ! 

When the little packet was done she went to 
the window and threw it out with a hand that 
never wavered. It might fall straight into Hugo’s 
hands ; it might never be found, or be found too 
late. Bat it was the last hops on earth of 
Jocelyn de Burgh. 

The ring was heavy ; it would take the paper 
to earth. And if ft made things no better, It 
could make them no worse, no matter who found 
ft. And it might be found too late for the girl 
who threw it, but In time to point out her 
murderer, 

For with unerring eyes Jocelyn had read the 
look in Hugo's. And it was a death-warrant. 

"I never meant to send that ring till I could 
stand clear of all he. thinks about me,” she 
mused, looking from that window that was surely 
never meant to see out of; “but I can’t help 
it. To die here will not clear me; and if he 
doenn’t- believe me, ab least I've told him the 
truth,” 

The > made her flinch a little. Would 
he belleve $ Would he believe anything so 


Well, he would nod be given the 
chance! He might never get the strange little 
packet tied with the long of chestnut hair. 
strained her eyes from the window her 
; she caught abt the window-frame 
and cut her hand with the broken 
the ag steadied her; then the 

ér handkerchief made her 
slipped to the floor and lay 
her arm; she had done all 
nothing left now bnb to 
haps for. days, till Death bad 


g dusk now, the wind through 
pane was cold. She shivered as she 
lay, but her misery took away her fear of Hugo, 
Oace she moaned quietly,— 

“Oh, Willie! my Willie!” she said, and then 
not asound. The cold winter wind came on her 
icily, the darkness began to creep into the room 
that was never very light, but nelther cold nor 
darkness roused her where she lay, very silent, 
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with great wide that stared into the hope- 
less hours before , where death every minute 
would stand nearer and more pale, 





(To be continued.) 


A DEBT REPAID. 


—!0i-— 
(Continued from paye 559.) 

So that this pleasant drawing-room seemed like 

se to poor Madelefne—for she it was—and 
she thankfally accepted Mrs, Norton’s cffer, She 
was tucked up in a big shawl on the softest couch, 
and then her hostess told her to go to sleep 
directly, and retired to the other end of the room. 
The {dea of going to sleep in broad ¢aylight 
when it was such a difficult task even at night 
rather amused Madeleine ; but, perhaps, ib war 
the effect of the stimulant, for presently she 
began to feel drowsy, and whilst watching Mre, 
Norton's plump jewelled hands at their work, she 
suddenly fell into a deep, dreamless slumber. 

Mrs, Norton put down her sewing then, and 
was ra mp het with great Interest, when 
she heard the sound of Mr. Norton’s latch-key, 
and stole softly out to meet him fn the hall, 
Oh, James!” she sald, after she had given 
the usual kiss of welcome, “I think I have found 
& governess, but she has no reference:, She con- 
feeses she has run away from home, and she 
won't tell me who slie is, but Iam going to en- 
gage her all the same,” 

“Nonsense, my love,” scald senalble James}; 
“she is probably an impostor.’ 

Come and look at her,” replied Mrs. Norton, 
feeling that she had no argument that could 
equal Madeleine's face, and she led him softly up 
to the couch where the girl lay asleep, Her hair 
was slightly disarranged, her face flushed, and 
she looked véry young, Almost childlike, and as 
innocent as his own little girls upstairs, 

“And now you have seen her, what do you 
say?” whispered Mrs, Norton eagerly, as soon as 
they were outside the door. 

“TY say, ask her to dinner,” grunted James, and 
with this he dieappeared into his smoking-room, 





CHAPTER VL 

So Madeleine was asked to dinner, and whileb 
apparently intent on his duties as host Mr. 
Norton was watching her keenly, and weighing 
her every word. After dinner the children came 
down to deasert, and with a word and a smile 
Madeleine won all their hearts. 

When they went back to the drawing-room 
she played and also cang to them sweet old 
ballads and cheery Scotch songs, and Mr. Norton 
eaid to his wife at‘last, with an unusual moisture 
on his eyelide,— 

"You'll never get those children to bed, my 
dear, as long’as Miss Oswald sings; nor me 
either for the matter of that.” 

"Do you want to go to bed, then?” 

‘No; I am going to take Mise Oswald 
home,” 

“Ob, James!” she sald, reproachfully. 

* You foolish creature! I mean to bring her 
back again; but she must have her clothes, 
mustn’t she? and how would her landlady know 
it was all right unless she went with me?” 

Mrs, Norton jumped up and kissed him 
éeffusively, then she diamissed the children, 

“There, be off with you all,” she said, brightly; 
‘Miss Oswald will; I am sure, sing to you to- 
morrow, if you are good |” 

Madeleine glanced ab her iInquiringly, and 
murmured,— 

**Am I to stay; then |” 

‘*So the master says,” replied Mrs. Norton, 
nodding her pretty head, and lsughing gpily. 
“TI am only a nonentity In this house, Miss 
Oswald, as you will soon find,” 

Mr, Norton laughed too, as well he might, 
and suggested they should order a cab and 
start. The landlady changed her tone when she 
found Madeleine had a protector, and said she 
was very sorry to part with her, Bat Madeleine 
made no pretence of being otherwiee than un- 
feignediy joyful when she drove away from 
her door, and was inclined to hug the pillow 
that supported her tired but happy head that 
night, She was co thankful to have found a 
home again after the painful experiences of the 








last few weeks. 
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Madeleine was new to her work, as we know ; 
but she was energetic and capable, and it was 
wonderful to Mrs. Norton how soon she had the 
children under good control, ruling by love rather 
than by fear, and using all her charm of manner 
to aweeten their study, and enhanca vheir plea- 
sures. Taney almost worshipped her, and yet 
they would not have disobeyed her for the 
world ; and every night Mrs. Norton said cheer- 
fally to her husband, in the privacy of their 
aparbment, that he was the most wonderful 
physiognomist she had ever known, quite for- 
gesting that she had been the one to discover 
Madeleine’s merits, and suggest her engagement. 
Tae girl would have been happy now, only for 
the secret remorse she could not stifle, She had 
spoilt Mr, Chichester's life, and deserted her 
mother; and though she sometimes tried 
to persuade herself she was justified in the 
gg had taken, she knew better in her 


She was treated entirely as one of the family, 
and one day Mcs. Norton came into the school- 
room to say to her,— 

‘Make yoursell beautiful to-night, Mias 
Oswald, as the French say; we are expecting 
a ore mas to dinner, and he fe a very good 

t ” 


Madeleine blushed painfully. . 

"You know I never mean to marry, Mrs. 
Norton.” 

“I know you say so, my dear, and all the 
better for me if you keep to your resolution ; 
but, anyhow, I am bound to give you the 
chance, and so, please, put on your pretty 
white dress to-night, just to oblige me!” 

“T would do anything to o you, Mrs. 
Norton,’ Madeleine replied ; “ but who is {t tha 
is coming, then ?” ; 

“A Captain Strong whom my husband was 
introduced to the other day for the first time, and 
took a fancy to on the spot. He is a man of 

| good birth and considerable fortune, but has 
never cared to marry because he says that girls 
are 60 frivolous. I want him to see that some of 
them are not, and should glory in his falling in 
love with you jast to punish him.” 

Madeleine shook her head eadly, and said, — 

‘I do not care to play with edged tools, Mrs, 
Norton, and I should deem it a great misfortune 
if Captain Strong did fall in love with me. But 
T am not so vain as to consider this at all pro- 
bable, and shall be clvil to him, of course, because 
he is your guest.” 

‘Thank you!’ Mrs, Norton sald, and nodded 
her head, in her bright, birdy way, and dis- 


appeared. 

Madeleine did not look much at Captain Strong 
that night, but she had the impreselon of a tall, 
fashionable looking mav, in well-cut clothes, 
with a sweeping black moustache, and a quiet, 
grave manner, who talked well if little, and who 
seemed far more interested in Mrs. Norton than 
Ia her. 

This was as it should be, of course, but she 

couldn’t help feeling a little piqued, nevertheless, 
Oa this account she exerted herself to be agree- 
able, although she was flot conscious of her 
motive, and once or twice Captain Sirong looked 
up with Interest and attention. 
’ After dinner he only came into the drawing- 
room for a short time, and seemed hardly to 
listen when Madeleine sang, leaving rather 
abruptly as she finished her second song. 

“Captain Strong doesn’t seem very cheerful 
to-night,” observed Mr. Norton, when his guest 
was out of the house, “I am afraid you sat upon 
him, Miss Oswald.” 

“Oa the contrary, he sat upon me. I felt 
80 frivolous,” 

*'T am sure he didn’t think so.” 

“'T don’t suppose he thought about it at all,” 
answered Madeleine, carelessly, And then they 
talked of other things. 

Captain Strong came often to Caester-rquare 
after that, and once or twice they met him in 
Kensington Gardens, and he wales by Made- 
lefne, and talked so delightfully that she was 
quite sorry when it was time to go in. He was 
so nice, she began to think him almost handsome, 

And then he was always so well dressed, and 
had such a distinguished air? 


What was more, there was something very 
flattering to a girl of her to feel that she 
could iaterest a misogymist Captain Strong, 


and she was led on imperceptibly into feeling an 
interest in him in uence, . . 

The children were devoted to him, and ccca- 
sionally placed Madeleine awkwardly by such 
Innocent speeches as,— 

* Migs sages you must love Captain Strong, 
because you the other day you loved every- 
thing we did,” 

“We were talking of flowers then,” replied 
Madeleixe, blushing furiously. 

*' Ah! but we meant people, too, People are 
nicer than flowers, aren’t they, Captain Strong ?” 

" That en returned Captain Strong, 
laughing, keeping his eyes fixed on Made- 
leine’s face in a way that embarrassed her 
cruelly. 

* Depends upon what?” questioned Florence, 
who liked everything explained. f 

*' Oh, the people, of course.” 

" Oh,” sald Florence, and dropped behind to 
reflect, . 

“She came to the front again presently, with a 
new question, that was almost as embarrassing as 
her former one, 

“Captain Strong, is Miss Oswald nicer than a 
flower ? Mamma seys she looks like a rose in her 


pink . 

‘*Fiorence!” said Madeleine, severely, ‘‘ you 
are a perfect note of interrogation. I have often 
told you not to ask questionse——” . 

“ Or I shall have stories told me, I suppose ?” 

«Bat Captatn Strong, des d, Miss 0 

* Bat Ca oesn’t mind, 4s 
wald,” sir fer the chia. 

" How do you know he doesn’t mind ? 

** Because I asked him a lot the other day about 
you, and he answered them all !” 

This silenced Madeleine, who walked on quickly, 
with —— cheeks and quivering lips. 

She would have given a deal to know what 
those questions were, but she felt {t would be un- 
dignified to ask ; and then Florence was so out- 
spoken she would have told Captain Strong for a 
certainty the next time they met, and covered 
her with confusion, . 

They did not see Captain S:rong for three 
days after this, and then one morning he drove 
up to the door In a well-appointed waggonette, 
drawn by two beautiful dappled-grey horses ; and 

ce, who was standing at the school-room 
window, called Madeleine to see. 

"'Wouldn’t you like to be rich, and have a 
carriage like that!” she said, ‘I should.” 

Madeleine smiled sadly. 

"Riches don’t make happiness, Florence, I 
shouldn’t care about the carriage and horses 
unless I could have other things of more value 
at the same time.” 

"A good husband?” suggested Florence. 

"Why not a good father?” said Madeleine, 
smiling a little, in spite of herself, but colouring 
to 


0. 

“ Because a father isn’t for good, you see, and 
a husband is.” 

Before Madeleine could answer the door opened, 
and Mrs, Norton appeared, looking pleasantly 
excited, 

* Captain Strong fs going to taks us into the 
country,” she sald, gaily, “eo get dressed as 
quickly as ve cap, not to keep the horses 
waiting. We will take the three eldest children, 
Miss Oswald, if you will give them a holiday !” 

** Certainly,” ne sald, and hel them 
to get ready, thinking rather regretfully of the 
delightful drive they would have through the 

lanes, and wishing she had been asked too, 

*'Poere! be very ,” she ssii, as she 
kissed them; “and Jack,” to the youngest of 
the three, “ you are not to shout out suddenly, 
as you do sometimes, or you will frighten the 
horses,” 

“I p’omise,” answered Jack, who couldn't 
) acc speak plain yet; and off they went, 

ancing and laughing. Whilst listening to the 
sound of thelr gay young voices Madeleine felt 
almost sad. 

But she had not much time for reflection. 

Florence was scarcely down before she was up 








“Ob ! Miss Oswald, Captain Strovg won’ 
without you. lomo edie slit 

“But I am not ready, Florence,” 

‘\He says he’ll wait an hour rather than Dot 
have you!” 

At this Madeleine made no further deinur, by 
burried on her things, and in seven minnty 
Ba a was in the hall, 


never allow to say in wy 

presence that ladies are a time dressing 

observed Captain Strong, a gly, a2 he 

— her to her place, and sat down besiis 
er, 

Tn half-an-hour’s time they bad left London, 

ite smoke, and Its din, them, and were {p 


the real country, as little Jack said, Bleefully, 
Five more miles of driving, and they came to, 
lovely village, and here Captain Strong had thy 
horses put up, and children played under the 
trees, whilst their elders sat on a bench, ang 
watched them, and talked until dinner was ready, 
rin Wooten, taguediea 2 
orton expr er surprise when she 

saw the substantial and elegant repast prepared 
for them that they had not had to walt much 
aan ae Segoe a ses that he had 

phed to them early that morning, f 
sure that Mrs. Norton would allow the ana 
to go, as the day was so fine, 

ner done ample justice to by all, a stroll in 
the woods was proposed ; and once or twice by 
accident, of course, Madeleine was alone with 
Captain Strong, and the charm of his convers. 
tion made one r seem like a few minutes, 

He told her of his travels In many lands until 

e laughingly declared that she wanted 
to start at once on a tour round the world, 

** And why not?” Captain Strong said, 

“ There are so many reasons why not, I cannot 
enumerate them all,” she replied, 

**Tell me one,” lie said 5 

“In the first place, Iam not rich enough to 
travel. Don’t you see that I am obliged to carn 
my own living }” 

“*T see that you are earning it, I did not know 
you were obliged!” 

“Do poet generally go Into the world from 
choice, Oaptain Strong?” 

“Not as a rule; but occasionally they take the 
fancy to be independent.” 

“I never had any fancy of that sort, Mrs, 
Norton is so to me I cannot help being happy 
with her, I love the children. But this fs 
not the life I should have chosen !" 

“No? What then!” he asked, eagerly, 

“T should like to see something of the world, 
and have leisure for cultivation ; and I am afraid 
I should epjoy having plenty of money, if it 
weren’t spolly by distasteful conditions, So, you 
see, I am not choosing my own lot in life, Captala 
Strong.” 

“I don’t know about thet!” he answered, 
significantly. “ You might marry if you would |” 

“I marry!” she exclaimed, with a sort of 
— “That would be quite—quite {mros- 
sible |” 

And when he pressed her for a reason, she made 
her escape as quickly as she could, and joined the 
children. 

After tea, which was brought them under the 
trees, to the children’s Intense 6, they drove 
quietly home, reaching Chester-square in the 
gloaming, 

Little Jack was fast asleep in Madeleine’s a:ms 
by this time, and Captain Strong’s eyes often 
wandered to the sweet face bending above the 
curly head. And as he looked he sighed. 


~ 
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CHAPTER VIL, AND LAST. 


MapiLerne was not vain, but as time went on 
she could not fall to see that Oaptain Strong 
came to Chester-square for her, and her only; 
and that he would certainly ask her to marry 
him it he got the chance. And to prevent this 
i her constant alm, since she must needs refuse 

De 

She loved him with all her heart, and suffered 
so cruelly no one could fail to notice the change 





in hér and Mre, Norton would often say,— 
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© [ shall be glad when James can take us all to 
the sea-side, Miss Oswald, for your sake as well as 
the children’s. You look as if you wanted 

u ty 

go would colour painfully, as she always 
did, ab any reference to her lors of appetite and 
bloom, and murmured something about not being 
accustomed to London, without at all deceiving 
Mrs. Norton, who was a shrewd little body, and 
drew her own conclusions from the facts that 
had come under her observation. 

One night, at dinner, Mr. Norton announced 
cheerfally that he should be ready to take them 
to poe ey ee 

u pe 
<< Th! by-the-bye,”’ he added, carclessly, 
“] gsked Strong to come in a little by = 
en to . 


evening, ite Sxpeuins =Y 
oon hp f have to ¢ , and then 


inted of his rubber.” 
a well, faa ang I shan't,” Mrs, 
said. “He o amuse,” 
Ted Strong id not mind. He 
children -_s down, and met 
them In the hall; so that appeared to- 
gether, he having as many little hands as he 
could hold. 

Papa was & very po person, but his 
departure was borne with philosophy this even- 
ing, a8 Captain Strong was making a pig out of 
ornage-posl, and they were all absorbed in his 
occupation, 


All the while the children remained in the 
room they monopolised Captain Strong entirely, 
and after that Madeleine sang him all his favourite 

, and he seemed very well amu:ed. 
abe had been singing “Love Not” at his 
epeclal request, and then, many overcome, she 
jumped up from the plano, and was g to 
make some remark to Mrs, Norton to hide her 
eniotion when she found that Mrs. Norton was 
gone, and Captain Strong was looking at her 
with eyes of such passionate meaning she knew 
har hone Sap Senn shrank back with a sort 
terror, 

He took her hand, and raised it to his lips. 

“My darling,” he whispered, “ you know what 
I want to say.” 

“Yes,” she answered, with bitter shame; 
“bat ycu must not say it, Captain Strong. I 
am married 1” 

She did not dare look at him as she made this 
startling announcement; and he did not intend 
she should, evidently, for he walked away to the 
window, and did not come back for full five 
minutes. Then he stopped in front of her, and 
sald, gravely— 

“ Was this fair ?”’ 

“No,” she answered, unhesitatingly. “I was 
—pom away, but what could Ido? I had 


nowhere to 
“Wh rt lt leave your husband?” he asked 

“T did not love him.” 

“But you knew that when you married him, 
I — Jt 

Yes,” anewered, speaking with great 
difficulty ; “but I couid not help myself. My 
taother owed him a large sum for us, and could 
hot pay It,” 

"And you thought to pay the debt by just 
taking his name for a few hours, and then cast- 
ing it from you as heartlessly as if it were a 
worn-out garment?” 

“Don't be hard me,” she interrupted, 
the tears streaming down her white cheeks, her 
eyes lifted appeali to bis, "I did not uader- 
stand, and it to stay.” 

“ Was he a monster, ” 

“No. I believe he was good and kind; but 
what did that matter it I could not-like him 1?” 

“Tell me why you couldn't,” he sald, more 
gently ; ‘there was some reason, I suppose ?” 

ne was ashamed to confess that she 
bad allowed herself to be inflaenced by outward 
Sppearances, and had, in consequence, never 








given herself a chance of discovering If he had 
Pree advantages that overbalanced these cocial 


8 

But he pressed her so hard she had, at last, to 
tell him the truth, and to her curprise, he was 
nob as shocked as she had expected. 

“ You should hava told him all this,” he said, 
“and he would have tried to please you.” 

"But he couldn’t have pleased me if he had 
tried,” she reeponded, with decision. 

Captain Strong smiled a little, In spite of him- 


“T see ; you were determined nob to like him.” 

“JT am afraid I was,” 

‘Will you answer me one question!” he 
whispered, eagerly. ‘Would you have married 
me, if you could}” 

Madeleine hesitated for about two seconds, 


‘*Blese you for that,” he said, selzing her 
hand and raising {t to his Ifps. ‘Since you love 
me ot is easy to bear; but oh! it is 
hard to hew happy we might have been!” 

He dropped her hand, and moved away as if 
he could not trust himself, and poor Madeleine 
sobbed unrestrainedly. It was bard that she 
should be ending her life just when most girls 
were begioning their's, and having obtained one 
glimpse of paradise should be turned Inexorably 
from the door, 

Captain Strong came back to her for the 
second time, and looked earnestly into her face, 

‘*My darling!” he said, “there is only one 
thing that can comfort and help us now, both of 
ue, and that Is a rigid adherence to duty. I shall 


“Forgive you!” she repeated. “Oh, Alan ! 
T am just crying for thankfulness. I thought I 
was the most miserable creature under the sun, 
and Instead of that I am the very happiest. But 
how was it I did not find you out }"’ 

* Oh! I was horribly afraid at first, I must 
own, Bata moustache, and an eyeglass, and a 
black wig, and a suit of clothes from Poole, 
seemed to metamorphose me completely, the fact 
being, Madeleine, that in your supreme indif- 
ference to me generally, you never took the 
trouble to ascertain what I really was like—isn’t 
that trae?” 

“T think it was,” ree pened “and yet, 

, you reminded me of someone I 
acme | told Mrs, Norton so,” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“Then she was in your confidence, Alan !” 

“Entirely, When I traced you, which I did 
almost directly, through one of the porters at 
Paddington, who happened to be a Lansdorf lad, 
and recognised the name on your boxes, I told 
her oo whole truth candidly, and secured her for 
ap ally.” 

"I see ; there has been a regular plot against 
me,” sald Madeleine, half-laughing and half- 
erying, ‘‘and I never once guessed what was 
going on,” 

‘If you had, you would have spoilt every- 
thing, Madeleine.” a 

“Yes, it was best as it was,” she answered ; 
"TT needed a lesson to cure me of my wilfulness 
and impracticability——-” 

“T don’t say that. But you were determined 
to hate Alan Chichester, and you relented in 
favour of Captain Strong.” 





go abroad, You must return to your husband.’ 

Oh, no, no!” she cried ; ‘‘ it is less possible 
than ever now,” 

‘* Nevertheless, {it must be done,” he an- 
swered, authoritatively, “You are wronging 
him and others. You are teking s place in the 
world you have no right to, and creating painful 
complications. You have tried to decelve me, 
and may deceive many more, and because I love 

‘ou, dear, and have your peace and honour at 
I bid you do your duty.” 

“But I shall hate him more than “ever,” she 
sobbed out. 

“No, you won’t, dear, belleve me, He is a 
good man, and will be patient with you, and you 
owe him some compensation for all he suff 
through you. Besides, doesn’t your pride tell 
you that having taken a certain debt on yourself 
you are bound to discharge !t in full?” 

You do not love me,” she said, ‘for you 
would not counsel this |” 

“T love you so much that I sha!] never have 
any other wife,” he replied ; ‘but I want to 

ct as well as love you, my dear, and that 
would not be possible unless you returned to Mr. 
Chichester |!” 

“Then I will go,” she said, with the alr of 
a martyr; “if you tell me to do this it must be 
right, And, after all, Heaven [1 more merciful 
than man, and he will not let my penance last too 
long. Good-bye, Captain Strong, forget me as 
soon as you can, and pray for me whenever you 
pray, for I shall need all the help I can get!” 

She held out her hand, but he drew her to hi« 
heart, in spite of her resistance, and his kisses 
fell on her face like rain. 

“ Good-bye, my sweetesb aud dearest,” he 
murmured, ‘and may we s0n meet sgain.” 

That very night Madeleine wrote to Mr. 
Chichester, telling him that she had been wrong, 
and offering to return to him if he wished. She 
could only that he would nob accept her 
offer, but this was dispelled that evening by 
a from orf, telling her to expect 
him the next morning. Madeleine never closed 
her eyes all that night, but she managed to look 
re A pan same {n her white morning 
dress, ag went down, trembling, to meet her 
lord and master, when the summons came, 

A wist swam before her eyes, her legs shook 
under her, a2 she entered the room, but the next 
moment she uttered a cry of joy, and sprang 
into her husband’s outetretched arms, 

“Can you forgive me?” he said, as he kissed 
her again and egain. ‘“‘It was the ony Sev in 
which you would have allowa? me to you!” 








*' Because,” she said, saucily, ‘* Captain Strong 
was nicer than Alan Chichester.” 

“Oa account of the moustache ?” 

** Well, no one wears whiskers nowadays,” 

* That is true; but I forgot that girle are very 
critical, I shall be wiser for the fature, And 
now, my darling, how soon can you pack up? I 
have promised Mrs. Frazer she shall see you in a 
week’s time, and you'll want a day or two In 
Paris, After we have spent a fortnight with her 
we will atart for a tour wherever you wich; but 
I should like to get off by the mail to-night, if 
possible—we have lost so much time. And you 
owe me this.” 

“Ab! if that were all I owed you,” she an- 
swered, repentantly; “but I will try to 
atone——’’ 

**My dearest one! I can trust you,” he mur- 
mured., ‘ Let the dead past bury ite dead, and 
we will call this our wedding-day. And, after 
all, your friend, Miss Somers’s prophecy has come 
true, aud ] have won now more than I lost 
then, eince I have, at last, your very self!” 


(THz END.] 








Tw arid and sermi-desert regions the question 
of fuel fs one that taxes the resources and 
ingenuity of the Inhabitants, The people who 
live {n Russlan Armenia have solved the question 
in s way that forms a very striking feature in 
the views of all the villages of the plateau. 
After the grain has been thrashed, the remain- 
ing straw is piled up in great stacks on the low, 
flat roofe of the houses and stables, where it will 
be convenient for use as bedding for the stock. 
Much of the straw, however, is mixed with the 
fresh manure as that {fs taken from the stables 
from day to day. The mixing ts usually done 
in round beds made by raleing a low ridge of 
earth, using an Implement like a hoe for the 
work, Then square or round cakes of the 
m'xture are made with the hands and plastered 
up on a wall to dry. When dry, these cakes 
are piled up in conical or pyramidal heaps, 
which are frequently ten or even fifteen feet in 
height, These piles seem to be hollow, so as to 
permit a free circulation of air to insure 
thorough drying. 
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HER FATHBR’S SECRETARY. 


— i0i— 
CHAPTER XX. 


Mrs. Mztviite drew back and, looked at her 
daughter, Gwen's vehement words had been a 
startling revelation to her. She drew nearer to 
her and laid her jewelled hand on the girl’s:dark 


curls, 

“My darling,” sho, sald, tremulously, .‘ your 
emotion can have but one meaniog. Will you 
make a confidante of me?” © 

**T have no to tell you, mamma,” returned 
the girl, with a sob—" no hag 

Mra, Melville knew that the greatest kindness 
she wont do wenihe 2 the girl alone. 
Kissing her good-night, walked slowly from 
her bou oir, ° é 

Entering 3 few moments later, Marie found 
her young ae eo ee with 
her face turned. t the wall, sobbing as 
though her heart would break. 

“Ob, Miss Gwendolen |” murmured the little 
French mald, in.affright. ‘Is there an: I 
can do for you! You will make yourself quite 

you will indeed, mise.” 

"Yes ; you caa make 5 a 4 atrong cordial, 
Marie,” she answered. ‘‘I—L have w terrible 
pain In my head—and in my heart, too,” she 
muttered, under her breath ; adding, aloud, “I 
want to sleep and forget it,” 

The next morning Gwen awoke with a high 
fever,and that was the begioning of/a long and 
alarming illness, 

Mrs. Melville would allow no one save herself 
at the bedside of her daughter ; but the doctor 
in attendance could have told strange tales of her. 
ravings, and of how the name of Rupert Dane 
was for ever on her feverish lips, as she would) 
ery out, over and over again, that Rupert should. 
never marry Gladys Barton—that she had only 
lent her lover to Gladys, and that she would kill 
the:girl ere she should become Rupert's bride, . , 

Mes. Melville grew quite terrified as ste 
listened, 

“Ip fe only the ravings of the fever,” ex- 
plained’the doctor. ‘' Fever. patientstake strange 
fancies,” 

Still Mrs. Melville did not feel satisfied. 

It was a cold morning in midwinter that Gwen 
awoke to consciousness of what was transpiring 
about her, . 

For a moment her mind was a dull blank; but 
as her mother bent over ber, seeing the light of 
reason in her dark eyes; memory slowly surged 
back to her benumbed brain. 

* What a terrible affair it was that—that hap- 

yesterday, mamma!” she whispered. 
“What do the people say sbout—about the 
marriage being put.off}"” 

“Tt was nob yesterday that it happened, dear,” 
returned Mrs, Melville, tearfully, folding Gwen 
ia her arms, “ but nearly a month ago, You 
have been lying very fll ever since. At one time 
we thought you were golng to die,” 

** Nearly—a—month!” repeated Gweu, with 
bated breath. “How much may have taken 
place within that time!” 

Mrs, Melville divined at once where her 
thoughts were. drifting. 

“Yes; there have been some changes,” she 
responded, . ‘Mr, Dane and his mother have 
gone away.” 

“And what of Gladys Barton!” exclaimed 
Gwen, in a shrill whisper. ‘ 

« “She. accompanied them eas Mrs, Dane's 
protégée until the wedding comes off,” she 
answered, slowly. 

Gwen fell back white as death on her pillow. 

“Owing to Mrs. Dano’s suggestion, the marriage 
between Gladys and her son will not take place 
until early spring.” 

There was no answer, Gwen lay there Im- 
movable as a white marble statue, 

_ “They have asked after you constantly by 
letter, since they learned of your {tIness,"’ Mrs, 
Melville went on, “and ia the last one, Gladys 
urges that you will be permitted to go down to 
their home and visit them ; she thinks the balmy 
alr will be beneficial, I—I thought you would 


hardly care to go, and I was just about to write 
and tell Gladys so.” 

Still there was no answer. Mrs, Melville could 
not see her daughter's face, it was buried in the 
counterpane, 

Had she seén It, the stormy expression would 
have frightened’ her, and perhaps warned her of 
the tragedy which was to darken the girl's life in 
the néar future. 

An hour later, when Mra. Melviile came to her 
daughter's couch to see how she was resting, the 
great, dark, wild eyes flashed suddenly open, and 
Gwen asked in a low, tremulous whtleper,— 

“Have you answered Gladys Barton’s letter 
yet, mamma?” 

" No,” replied Mrs, Melville, “ But I shall do 
#0 at once, that it may go out by the afternoon's 


Tell her I will pay her a vieli, mamma, as 
soon as I am able to travel,” she said, 

“*Gwen,” ctied ‘her Indy mother, who had 
Hever yet beén known to refuse to gratify any 
Gesire of her only child, “are—are you eure, 
dear, that 1b will be for the best for you to go 
there? I—I would much rather that you w 
not go.” 

“Will you tell me why?” asked Gwen, ina 
cold, hard volcs, 

" Yes ;-and I must speak plainly,” sobbed the 

mother. “During your filness I have 
discovered your secret, Gwen ; you love Ru 
Dane! Therefore it would be death ia life to 
you to visit the girl whom he Intends so soon to 
 Barprand as bape he nasther 
oO great was » Not even to mo 
would Gwen admit the truth of this. 

““You are mistaken, mamma,” she sald; "in- 
deed “senda Rupert Dane is nothing tome— 
less than nothing. You surely do not tmagine 
‘that anything that fell from my lips during my 
iliness was aught but the fancy of a disordered. 
brain? The very knowledge that I desire to 
visit at his home should put all such thoughts to 


he." : 

Gn Melville could not help bat silently con- 
cur in this jon ; it certainly looked reason- 
able, And w she answered Gladys Barton’s 
letter that afternoon, she wrote her that Gwen 
would be more than to make them a visit 
as soon as she was to travel, 

If the truth must be told, {t was very much 
against Mrs, Dane’s desire that this invitation 
had been extended to Gwen, 

“You are a sensible girl, and I can talk plainly 
to you, Gladys,” she said ; “ and I certainly do #0 
when I ask you to reflect whether it is for the 
best to bring the girl hers whom my son onceloyved, 
Why not let well enough alone? You are his 
second love, Gladys, but I quite belleve he now, 
cares for you as much as he did for the proud 
heiress. You could not fall to win your way to 
anyone's heart who might be thrown in con- 
tact with you, you are so sweet and good, my 
dear girl.” 

Glady’s came and knelb down beside Mrs, 
Dane's chair, ta: her soft warm cheek against 
the elder woman's hand, 

“Belleve me, I appreciate your advice more 
than words can tell,” she murmured; ad 
“'T will make a confession to you. I-—I invited 
Mies Melville after a severe struggle with my 
own heart. My sole purpose is to test Rapert’s 
affection for me. I would not marry him unless 
I was sure that I possessed his whole heart. 
Rupert's pare fhrown in company with his 
first love will a teat, If even a spark of the 
old tenderness remains in his heart, re thrown 
afew weeks in her society will fan it into flame. 
Should this occur, I will give him up to her, 
though my heart break in the ordeal, I cannot 
forget those grand words :— 

“© He ofther fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all,’” 


"Ido nob agree with you, Gladys,” returned 
Mrs, Dane, promptly, “ Why throw temptation 
ina young man’s way, when it can be as easily 
avoided 1 Remember the old line, which is quite 
as grand and true as those you have quoted :— 





To err is human.” 


; ———e 
When Rapert ts safely wedded I shall have bo 
fear for him, for he comes of & race which holds 
the marriage tle sacred ; but betrothals are fa 
bn days, alas | so wiser, Rly ary Of course 

you really insist upon this test of Rupe! 
love, I will not you,” “7 

She did not add the thought that was upper. 
most in her mind, and that made her heart » 
heavy—that sweet Gladys might never regret it, 

It was quite a surprise to Rapert when his 
mother announced at the breakfast-table a fey 
days later that Gwendolen Melville was about t 
pey them a visit, 

“If it fe possible, I shall absent myself from 
home while she is here,” he sald, rising abrup 
from the table and over to the window, 
There he stood, with his to them, lost iy 
meditation for some moments, 

“That would be an act of discourtesy that | 
should not like to think my son capable of,” ssid 
Mrs. Dane, gravely, 

His fair, handsome face flushed, 

“You will shal! be my law, mother,” he said, 
“but-——” and be hesitated, with the sentence 
but half uttered, looking with troubled eyes over 
the vast domain he now called his own toward 
the far-off hills, 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Dane, “why do you hei. 
tate over what you would say to me, my son |” 

“TI was just about to ask ff Gladys knew of 
your having Invited her here, mother? I have 
an idéa that she may not be quite pleased.” 

“Tt was entirely at her m that Mis 
Melville was invited to come,” « e 

He looked greatly astonished, but refrained 
from making any comment. 

A few moments later, Gladys joined thom In 


room, 
tial, in har scape biee rae dreon, with vcr 
in m ue with a spray 
of white blossoms ab her throat, and a baach of 
the same flowers in her fair curls, ~ 
The whole room seemed to brighter with ber 
a9 eagerly forward, holdin 
came hol out both 
hands to her. ® ote 
““Good-morning, Gladys,” he said. “You 
seem to have oo all the sunshine and brough! 


{t In with you. I was just wondering where you 
were, Breakfast would have passed lonely 
enough had you not joined and me.” 


that he had to Took for her 
coming. Ah! what joy 
CHAPTER XXI, 


Tr was a memorable day at Cleveden wh 
Gwendolen Melville’s telegram was received, 
prscer oe she would be with ther by two 
o’ that afternoon. v. 

“Of were? ate pt accompany Gladys to the 


train to meet ” said Mre. Dane as she handed 
the despatch to her son. 
He looked s at Glad 


** T should like you to come,” shesadd, earnestly, 
Kes will, since you wish it, Gladys,” bes re 
: Gladys never remembered to have commence! 
her toilet with such trem’ hands as she did 
that day as the hands of the y clock on the 
mantel slowly pointed to one, 


For the first time in her life everythivg ste 


nned seemed to displesse her. a 

“Tt is because I am so frightfully plain,’ she 
murmured at last, with a little sob of despalr, 
“ye a quite realised aes whe 
chill, like an wave, swept er be 
aa she tried to how Gwendolen Melville 
would look. 


Had she really done right In bringing her be 
trothed tone pont under the banefu! ‘a 
fiaence of Gwen, the beautiful atte | 


It was too late to ask that question 
now, 





“Iwill trust blindly to Rapert’s love,” sb 
murmured, vtle dreaming how fickle the love o! 
man really is. 
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Her cheeks were white as snowdrops when she 
stepped out on the wide verandah near where 
Rapert with his trap and two prancing horses 

waited her. 
mr We shall have barely time~to reach the 
station,” sald Rupert, eerily: “I never 


She blushed painfall ly. 
b am very sorry,” shé returned to a low 


"Sao wes tenfeadiip wonderlog if he would help 
her te the vacant, place beeide himeelf or to‘ the 
eeat in the rear, 

It was settled the next instant by his placing 
her on the back seat of the vehicle, 

As Rupert had they had ual time to 
oe nee preza came ¢ underiog 


"a i vey Ba pan wo ng fom he | 


train wae Gwen her 
The very -firet aia her almost. took 
away, 


Pesny 





4 beni it ae 


por gow . 
Seerens “could sneer a, vot off 


the J 
Hgub Atta aoe with silyer-, 
ree a she wore od re sca 
aes Tonben,? Bh Pipentie, a 
‘- prettiest of “ on = 7 
Gladys notieed with aye Rapert’s, face 
flashed crins 





eilenee, 
“Why, — seg Keep you standing 1 ' 


=, Miss a 


ae 








Gladys mever realised before bow bereft she 
: wae of even ne tm. 5 
Gowen ‘wag en accomplished » musician. She 


: that rippled from her white fingers, and she was 
sang. 


Wout yon cae me ene, ot ate ; 


She realized, too, with alarm, how eminently 
fitted Gwen was to attract and charm her lover, 
She could see her folly when it was too late. 
Ah! she had been mad—yes, mad—to throw 
this lovely enchantress in Rupert’s path again, 

Rupert did not look at Gladys closely enough 
to discover how very white her face was, and 
how forced the smile that was on her lips. 
Indeed, if he had scanned her closely, he could 
ee = rahe discovering the suspicion of tears 
on 

Mre. Dane was awal the coming of tho trio 
on me shady on a : 

ve Gwen a Kadir "kind greeting, She had 
deternainad that the heiress shovld net find her 
wanting in cordial hospitality in her home: 

She was quite weprepared for the impulsive 
manner in which.the cid shren her.arme around 
her woe ey apd. imprinted. warm kiss on her 

: i 


‘' We only meb once -before, Mrs. Dane,” she 
said, “and I had quite feared that you. must 
have forgotten me; while 1, on the contrary, 
have heard Rupertospeak of hia dear mother. so 
psd atran Saeaidesina Wh wo weqe.vary old. ands 


| “I hope we shall be dear,” responded 
Mrs. Dan ri inn by the poung 
helress’s pretty, taklog manner and dimpling 
smiles ; ac Ge wen had not been a visitor at the 
house. three dayshere Mrs, Dane.declared: to 
ng that the girl was a ws sunbeam ins 


he 

Can It be wondered that Gladys's seaut iene 
soteand very @s she listened in silence ?; 

_ Never since her: betrothal to handsome. Rupert 

» did tthe,eonvictlon force itself upon -herd 

ow Illy fitted .ahe..was to. become the bride of 
the man ahe loved so weil. ot 

Ah! ff Heaven,-had., but .dealb oud to her 
beauty. and grace euch as: Gaendolen Melville 
possessed | 





could fairly. thrill one’s soul withthe melody 


irresistiole when she 

seemed .to.know no greater pleasure 
‘J than spending whole hours with his.oid love 
| over Gladys,. poor. soul) did nob 


Gwen had no equal in croquet and inwn-tennis,: 
and ag sei ry eueean ——~B regular water- 
= | apEate, laugbingly declared. 

AML these 





per noel Gide 1 Matters seemed to. go from bad to worse every 
a “' Miss Mol We’ ea seen | a nly but ie aia could. see that 
ie tao caer Raperh was beneath the old spell 
Gwen's charms, only the stars and 
ff hw a yal or oa ice the cold white moonbeams, that stole into the 
part or one f to oo jour hadyedhet. is ten) 
oa the part. of _ «Even Mre. Dane seemed entirely captivated by 
co the eat  beautifal, vivacious Gwen. 
beth see : As * Binge ehethen been here 1, have: changed my 
ent love, $2 of her entirely,” sbe would often say.to 
bike 2 strawe show ‘whic Ie} Gladys, “I, quite imagined her proud, cold, 
thw oi aia | eet » find sbe hes the warmest heart 
PR bar. Fooieat, secs pearhecs, fn the whole world, T evil. qab-help but ilove 
pes her.” 
ea ae Oaee Gladys summoned up courage to ak, 
ee ena oe down in) her 
a Ri wo |S fasbion beside Mre. Dane's chairy— =. 
theaghttad t ‘erongh Gindgs was "Do you think you would be better pleased it 
a eee j ond Rope Samy betrothed to Gwen again— 
she {oll to wondering how Rupert ever tastend—ol~ tne | 
pr ad me self, “ Why, no; ehild “retorted the dear old lady, 
baring once dazzling | smoothing Sida etal cnn 
are Wt foo o S oe Guemeare but by no means as well ae 


herself.|,can see that ; but ob, 





Llike you, She fs like the great red rose before 
whom all must bowinhomage. You are like the 
tender Httle violet whom all must love, You 
were getting a bit dull ot ing here with me, 
child,’ she wend «on. wen’s coming will 
brighten you up wonderful I wish you had 
more friends like her,” 

Gladys silently thanked Heaven she bad not, 

Try to stifle {t as she would, a great throb of 
bitter, jealous pain would atir her heart when- 
ever she saw Rupert and Gwen together, She 
had said to herself that she would give him up to 
Gwen, if upon testing him she found that he 
loved Gwen equally with herself, 

Bat could she do it? There was no one to 
warn Gledys what the near future held for her. 


CHAPTER XXI, 


It had been no easy matter for Rupert Dane 
to meet Gwen and treat her courteously at first, 
tor memory of their:parting and how she had 
gcorned and humiliated him was ever before’him ; 
but the recollection that he was hér host:re- 
galled bim to a sense of his duty. 

He put away all feelings of Signe and pride, 
aod strove to show her every kindness, 

It was amazing to him, how swiftly and 
pleasantly the daye passed, ‘ 

He would have scorned, the idea. that he was 
fast falling under the old spell if anyone had 
suggested it to him; yet he began to look for- 
ward from day to day to the pleasurable hours he 
should epend with Gren, quite forgetful of the 
ilegiance he owed to Giady. & 

; S30 well did Gladys cover. vp all traces of her 

at this state of affairs, ihat.even Gwen, 
who -watched her keenly, could pot detect 
whether or not the iron of jealousy had entered 
the girl's placid soul; bub there came one even- 
Ing when poor Giadys’s angelic patience seemed 


| alzaos} atjen end 


Early in the evening Rupert had joined Gwen ., 
and hergelf.in the drawing-room, and, a« usual, 
they had soon drifted over to the plano to trya new 
plece.of music, and presently the room rang with 
the melody,of thelr yolces. 

It was.an old love song, and they were to 
‘wrapped up in {tb that each of them. actually 
forgot the, presence of the little figure In gray 
| sented In the shadow of the bay-window. 

Gladys endured the torture of watching them 
until the pain at her heart grew unbearable and 
her eyes gushed over with tears ; but she would 
have died sooner than that either of them should 
observe, dt, and nolseleesly bs aye open _ 
he ap gy quickly outon to the 
veranda id paesed hurriedly inte the grounds, 
where, all unseen, save by the pitying, golden- 
eee stars, she could weep to her heart's con- 


ar must give him up,” she sobbed. .“*I—I 
* Heaven! teach me: 
how to:do.it, for I love him so 1” 

How time dragged by by ng she ant. there Gladys 
never remem e was. conscious of one 
thing only—the music had ceased, and mosb 
probably they were spending their time talking 
love to:each other; ond o livtle wild, ‘hyaterical, 
laugh, that was a eruel than a ‘ob, broke 
from her white li 

A acene wholly a different from her anticipation 
was being enacted in the spacious drawing- 
room. 

Despite Gwen's seeming absorption. In the 
music, she had taken.perticular pains to watch, 
Gladys furiively from the large mirror opposite, 
which reflected every portion .of the extensive 
apartment, aud hed seen her abruptly leave the 
drawing-room. When Gwen found herself alone 
with Rupert, with the prorpect of an uninter, 
-~ ted téte a-téte, she turned to him with s 

smile, declaring she was beginning to tire of the 
music and, would ever zo much rather talk, 

*<T was just about to excuse myself from the 
room, leaving you and Gladys here together,” he 
‘*T have two important letters 


Turning suddenly in Gladys’s direction, he waa. 
to see that she was nob there, 
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“Tt is very early yet; cannot the letters walt 
an hour?” she said, arch'y. ‘‘ Ramember, you 
promised to tell me the story of the Biack Pool 
i Gindge wil laughin 

* Gladys tell you,” he said, ly ; 
** she knows all about Jt,” t xh 

“You were once so—so bind you could not 
refuse me a little request like that, Rupert,” she 


murmured, 
He blushed painfully and turned away in em- 
barrassment, 


How well heremembered those days! Would 
they ever be obliterated from his mind? But he 
must not dwell on them, for he now belonged to 
another. 

** The past is past, Gwen,” he said, 
both older and wiser now.” 

“Do you think that If we could live some 
parts of our lives over again we would do differ- 
ently ?” she asked, 

‘*T hardly think so,” he replied, ‘If we were 
placed in the same positions again we would do 
exactly as we did before, I feel sure.” 

Gwen bowed her dark, curly head in her hands 
and sighed softly. 

** Rupert,” she murmured, with a half-sob, 
"I want to make a clean confession to you; it 
has burdened my heart so long. I want to tell 
you frankly how often I have regretted that 
Cecil So, John ever came between you and me 
and made discord.” ee 

** As I sald before, Gwen, all that is past now,” 
he replied, hurriedly. ‘ We agreed that both of 
us must live and learn to forget. I—I am 
another’s. I must not—--” 

** Raptrt,” she broke in, Imperiously, “ tell 
ff one thing—you owe it to me in memory of 
what we once were to each other—if Gladys 
pt yt oe) a barrier between us, would 
you not care for me again? Tell me, Rupert,” 
she sobbed. ae 

The question almest s dhim. Was it 
possible that he had h aright t he asked 
himeelf, Surely in her innocence the girl did not 
realise — yp = words implied, . 

ould you, Ripert?” she persisted, muc 
after the fashion of a spoilt school-girl. 

He was so chivalrous he would not disappoint 
her by answering other than in the affirmative ; 
but it troubled him to see the glad light that 
broke over her face. 

He was very thankfal that his mother entered 
the dra ‘room at that moment, inquiring if 
he had written the letters that he had spoken 
of ; if so, she had a little commission for him. 

arenes ee the mother ard son left the 
room atm-in-arm, 

* He would have loved me now ff Gladys Bar- 
ton was not a barrier between uz,” she muttered 
over and over again to herself; and at the 
thought of “what might have been,” the bit- 
terest tears she had ever shed filled her dark, 
burning eyes. The next instant she dashed them 
from her, sobbing out that she wished Gladys 
Barton was dead-—yes, dead } 

Looking out through the long French window, 
she was quite startled at seeing Giadys standing 
by the fountain in the clear, bright moonlight, 
at the other end of the grounds. 

Was Rapert with her, she wondered, fiercely. 
Had they a lovers’ trysting-place out in the 
grounds, and had he joined her there to tell her 
of all that had passed In the drawing-room 
during her absence } 

She must know—she would know | 

Tarowing up the window-sash, Gwen stepped 
nolselesaly out Into the grounds, gliding like a 
veritable shadow down the path until she was 
within « yard or two of Gladys, and, to her 
oo satisfaction, she saw that the girl was 
alone. 

Gwen intended to regain the house agsia as 
quietly as she had left it; but a treacherous 
twig beneath her feet betrayed her presence 

there, 

Gladys looked up and saw her, so Gwen was 
obliged to advance. 

* Ah, here you are, star-gszing alone, Gladys,” 

she cried, adding : “I have been looking every- 
where for you. I am glad I find you in the 
grounds, above any other place.” 


‘* We are 


Gladys, in astonishment, ‘ Why, I never fancied 
you would miss me—you and Rapert |” 

Gwen was quick to note the jealous pain con- 
veyed io that remark ; but she did not sppear to 
notice it, 

“ Yes, I am glad to find you in the grounds,” 
she declared. I want you to take me to the 
Black Pool and tell me about ft, as I do not like 
to ask Rupert. Why, do you know, I fairly 
adore anything that the least romance con- 
nected with it!" 

Gladys drew back with a little shiver. 

“ How did you know about it?” she asked in 
a low voice, 

“T overheard two of the servants discussing 
it,” returned Gwen. “ One wanted to cross that 
part of the grounds, taking a short cut to where 
they were going ; but the other deelared that she 
would not pass the waters of the Black Pool after 
sundown for a small fortune. You may just as 
well take me there,” Gladys, she went on ; ‘for I 
shall never be satisfied until I have seen it and 
heard all about it.” 

“Mrs, Dane has strictly forbidden anyone to 
refer to It; but you would be sure to hear of ft 
sooner or later. 1 may as well tell ycu about it, 
and point it out. Come; It is this way.” 
Gladys led her to the extreme end of the 
grounds, and pointed to a dense bit of woodland 
to the right. 

*'It is there,” she sald, ‘' Would you care to 
see it?” 

* Yes,” exclaimed Gwen, eagerly. 
stand on the very edge of it.” 


"T want to 





Gladys took her hand, and together they struck 
into the pathless la th of woodland, A few 
moments more and had reached a dark strip 
of water, lying sullen and gloomy under the fitful 
rays of the moon as ee ba down upon it 
through the branches of the trees. 

* Here it is,” said Gladys, retreating shudder- 
ingly from {ts brink, 

*'T’m sure I see nothing hére to make such a 
mystery about,” returned Gwen, “It is 
more nor less than a little marsh pond w 
needs fillin a 

Gladys shook her head slowiy. 

“That has been tried many times, and has 
utterly failed, and ft fs agreed now that the pool 
is bottomless, No birds live in the trees In this 
vicinity, and the grass is blackened and shrivelled 
as though a poisonous icy wind had — 
it. Attempts have been made to cover the pool 
over, bat no workmen ever lived to accomplish 
it. They suddenly disappeared, or were over- 
come by the gases, and fell into the dark, mar! 
water, which ewallowed them quickly up, an 
there was no trace left to tell of their horrible 
fate.” 

Gwen listened intently. The story seemed to 
hold a strange fascination for her. 

“'The murky water swallowed them up, leaving 
no trace behind,” she repeated, under her breath; 
and there was a peculiar gleam io her sloe-black 
eyes as ehe turned slowly and faced Gladys. 

“They say,” continued Gladye, “that when- 
ever a woman visits this spot, is is the forerunner 
of a tragedy. The legend runs that it was here, 
standing on the brink of this pool, a gypsy 
maiden learnt of the perfidy of her lover, who 
had chosen this place as a rendezvous for a more 
favoured sweetheart. In the midet of their love- 
making she crept up from behind and slew them 
both, Thus wae the Black Pool first dyed by human 
blood, and ever ery it has had ~ almost 

h propensity of craving more. course 
ng pag ston is not superstitious; still 
they do not like the subject mentioned, seelng 
that no means can be found to do away with the 


Wo Deowsing in the pool is not a,hard death,” 
said Gwen, hoarsely, 

"Do you not think so?” crled Gladys. “ Why, 
I have always had a nervous horror of the piace, 
lest I should step too near it and meet my death 
—as fear so great that it amounts to almost a 
mania with me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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FACETIZ. 


Youre Fatner: “Ie it a boy or a girl?” 
Dostor (a cyclist): “It’s a tandem !’’ 
Lawysr: “ Are you aware, sir, that what you 


. contemplate fs Mllegsl#” Ciient: “ Certainly ; 


why do you suppose I came to consult you +” 

DaventeR: “ Papa went off In a great good 
humour this morning.” Mother: ‘‘ My good- 
ness! that reminds me. I forgot to ask him for 
any money!” 

PLEASE pre me something, sir,” says an old 
woman... ‘ a blind child ; he was my only 
means of subsistence, and the poor boy has 
recovered his sight!" 

Tourist: “It wears me out completely to 
travel.” Chance Acquaintance: ‘ Your business 
compels you to do it, 1 presume?” Tourist : 
“No; I am travelling for my health,” 

Para: “ Did you ask God to give you .your 
daily bread this morning?” Bobby: “No, 
papa ; I looked in the pantry last night and caw 
there was enough to last for three‘days,” 

Weaver: “ Poetry ie something that is born 
in one ; it cannot be acquired, Tae making of 
poetry ie. gift.” Beaver: ‘So is the disposing 
of it, so far as I have had any experience.” 

Emptoyer : “Anybody here while I was 
ont!” New Clerk: ‘There was a fanny-look- 
ing old woman-——” ‘ Yes, that was my wife 
probably, I mean anybody in particular.” 

“Anp then,” the nursery story-teller, con- 
tinuing, said ; “ the duke and the marquis fought 
a duel, and they—and they——” “ Lived hap- 
pily ever after |” suggested the small sister. 

“Don't you think,” eald the young man inthe 
Fieet-street bar, “‘ that literature is in a state of 
decline?" “ Unquestionably,” replied the other ; 
“it's in a chron’c state of decline — with 
thanks !” 

Sateswoman: “She wants a hat that will 
maks people open their eyes, but slie doesn’t 
want - pay — ar Milliner ae “Ob, I 
sea, e wan a eyes 0} except 
her husband's,” yeni: 7. 

Heiress (to Italian count): ‘ Ab, count, you 
don’t know how my love fur you distresses my 
psrente! I heard my father say this morning 
that he would give £10,000 if I could never see 


you agafn,” The count: ‘ Kes your fafzaire in |° 


hees offees now, you sink ?” 

Sns: So many men marry for money! You 
wouldn't marry me for money, would you, 
dearest” He (absently): “No, darling; I 
wouldn’t marry you for all the money fn the 
world!” And he marvels now that she didn’t 
speak the last time he met her. 

Lunatic Asyrum Doctor: “You say Mrs. 
Weeks was here during my absence?” Warder : 
“Yes, sir, She called to see about taking her 
busband home ; but he positively refused to go— 
sald he would rather stay here.” Doctor: “I 
thought there was something suspicious about 
that man. He isn’t erszy at all.” 

First Bureiar (indignantly): ‘ Well, if here 
len’t another of those rascally book-keepers short 
in his accounts! This cash-book saye £100 cath 
in hand, and there’s only £40 fn the cafe. What 
in thunder is soclety a-coming to now-a-days? I 
shall see bis employer gets notified of this. Busl- 
nese nen should protect one auother.” 

Hrarwve a faint rustle in the dark hall-way 
below, the elder sister, supposing the young 
maa had gone, leaned over the balustrade and 


him?” There was ® deep, sepulchral silence for 
some moments, It was broken by the hesitat- 
128 constrained voles of the young man: ‘‘ She 


Curnk: "I have been ia your employ now 
golng on for five years, and 1 am getting the 
same as I started with.” er: “I 
It; but every time that I’ve up my 


Exper Sister: “Come, Ciara, take your Mrs Suppennicu: “ What awful nice spoons 
powder like a dear, You never hear me making | them are!” Dealer: “ Yes, madam ; they are 
any complaiat about such a little thing as that.” | our very Jatest designs.” Mrs. S.: ‘Are 
Tiny Clara (sorely) : ‘' Neither would I if I could | they to eat fiuit with!’ Dealer: ‘They are 
dab it on my face, It ie swallowing It that I | souvenir epoons, madam.” Mra. S : “Gimme a 
object to.” | dozen, Our new French cock makes excellent 

A parisn clerk was taxed with having misap- | souvenir!” 

ropriated some of the « ffsrtory rts Yiu Hanpr: “Your wife appears to be feeling 
now, John,” said the vicar, “that only you | WHusually pert to-day, Charley.” Canby : “ Yes ; 
and I have access to it.” " Then, sir,” replied she has just been to that house over there that 
John, “ you. pay the one half and I'll pay t’ither, | the Loblins moved out of yesterday, Of course 
and we'll say no more about it!” | it ia a sight to behold, and she wonders how any 


Mrs, ve Firm: “I tremble to think of our | Yo™man could, and she’d be ashamed, and all that 
rt of thing.” 


daughter marrying that young man. Why, he | 
cotere his aoiher and LSet ery as inf dead Drcrey was contemplating the purchase of a 
were hie slaves.” Mr, de Firm: “Don’t worry, | country place, and had driven his wife out to 
dear. He won’t order our daughter about more | look at it, " How do you like it? "he asked, 
than once. She takes after you.” | *Oh, I'm delighted ; its beauty fairly renders 


y ‘ve taken i me speechless,” she replied. ‘ That settles it,” 
We rah o> eenhaiealnn ot dogs in the rejoined Dingley. “I'll buy it this afternoon, 


East,’ he said, ‘* Oh, isn’t that just too lovely !’’ . \” 
she exclaimed, “That's what i'll bave done to | and we'll move out to-morrow 
Fido.” “Just the thing!” he returned, sud- | Tue pretty young schoolmistress bad been 
denly growing enthusiastic himself. ‘“ Give hira giving the children a graphic account of the 
to me, and I'|l have it done to-day !” | battle between David and Goliath. You must 

Hv he fath deals Matias , | understand, dears,” she sald, “ that all this hap- 
,, Hvspaxd (the father of elx daughters) : pened quite three thousand years ago.” “Oa, 
+ Come, Rosa, there is @ gentleman in the draw: | teacher,” exclaimed little Minnie Spring, “ what 
ing room who wants to marry one of our daugh- | , memory you must have !” 
ters. He is a wine merchant.” Wife: “A wine) .. ioht, af “ts tal ninteeh at 
merchant! Heaven be praised! Then he will; O%® night, after the curtain was ru eon » 
be sure to select one of the older brands.” ‘a theatre, where the ‘ Standing Room Only 

: was not needed, a small boy was discovered sob- 

Fist Potak Exproner (elatedly) : ‘‘ Hurrah! | bing in front of the pay-office. “ What fs the 
We have but to puch on two days more, and the! matter }’asked the money-taker. “I want my 
Pole will be reached!” Second Explorer) money back!” sobbed the boy, “I'm afraid to 
(thoughtfally): “Yes; bat time fs prectous. | git up In the gallery alone !” 
We had age sag oo cae or I may have to | Squire's Davourgr (t» old Farmer Rys- 
cancel some of the dates of our lecturlog tour.” ' pias, at the tenants’ dinver); " That's right, Mr. 

* Joun,” she said, *‘ you ought to punish that | Ryegrass, You are very polite to allow your 
boy.” “What's the matter with him!” he | wife to precede you downstairs, Taat te what fs 
asked. “He's altogether too dictatorial,” she | called gallantry, your know.” Farmer Ryegrase 
replied. “ He wants to rule everything.” “Oh, | (whose wife weighs 18 stone): “That's what I 
well,” he said, “let him enjoy himself while | call diplomacy, miss. She fell on me once golog 
he may. He'll marry some time, and that'll | downstairs, when I was in front, and I was laid 
end it.” | wp for three months.” 


A NEW SHAMPOO FOR THE HAIR. 











Extract from letter in the “ REARTH & HOME” issue, dated Aug. 4th, 1898. 


“If you want a bright, well-kept head of hair, follow the directions given in this 
article. You will not only save your shilling, and the cold generally caught after 
shampooing, but the condition of your hair in a short time will delight you. 

Here’ is the recipe, d la cookery books. Required a 1/- jar of Calvert's Carbolic 
Soft Soap (from any Chemist or Stores), two large washhand basins, a pint of boil- 
ing rain-water. Put one ounce of the soap in each basin, pour on the boiling water, 
half a pint to each basin. Beat the soap toa strong froth with a brush; the suds 
should half fill the basin, The hair must be quite free from tangles. Wash first 
in one basin, rubbing the scalp well. Squeeze the soap out; it should be quite thick 
and creamy. Then wash again in second basin, rubbing the roots as before. 
Squeeze out as dry as possible. Roll the hair up in a rough towel, turban fashion, 
and leave for ten or fifteen minutes. This is to absorb the remaining suds. Then 
let the hair down, and shake in front of a good fire, or in the sun, according to the 
season. Do not touch with brush or comb till bone dry. Then begin at the ends 
with a large comb, and very gently get all the tangles out; there will be very few, 
as the hair has not been rubbed at ail. You will find then that every hair is 
separate, and shining, and exquisitely soft to the touch. This is not to be believed 
without a trial, but in the case of washing woollen articles, too, if washed and rinsed 
in soap suds they are soft and flufiy as new, and do not shrink either. As the soap 
suds evaporate from the hair entirely, there can be no stickiness. This unorthodox 
method of shampooing was discovered in our family by accident, through the lazi- 
ness of a nursery governess, who washed the children’s hair with soft soap, and did 
not rinse the suds out. The result was so astonishing we have used the same method 
ever since, with the best results, on babies and grown-ups alike 

The reason for using the carbolic soap especially is that there seems something in 
the carbolic, or foundation of the soap, that acts wonderfully on the colour, quality, 
and growth of the hair. If there isa touch of gold, or bronze, hidden away it all 
comes out brightly, and fair or auburn heads, with anything in the way of curis or 
waves, look a glory after washing in this way. Leaving the soap to dry on the scalp 
seems to nourish the roots, acting in the same way as manure for green things, in 
fact; and by brushing the hair from the roots the day after washing any dry soap 
will brush out, leaving the skin beautifully clean.” 





Illustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic Preparations post free on application. 


F.C. CALVERT & CO,, **us°* MANCHESTER. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tr fs belleved that next spring the young 
Qaecon of Holland will come over as the guest of 
che Qasen, and spend ‘some little tine fe London 
dn the early part of the Season. 

Ie is rumoured that Queen ’ Wilhelmina of 


Hfolland thas already m her choice of a|- 


hudband, the favoured one being Prince William 
of Wied. 


Turre will be a great ‘number of young 
visitors at the Duke and Duchess of Fife's 


ill probably remain three tha fn Denmark, 
cattiraing, Girovt $5 Landon ia Moveniben The 
Princess spebds nearly all her time with her 
Cae in particular delighting in 


Ox the return of the Princess of Wales, At is 
hoped that Princess Charles of Denmark. wili be 
able te come with her mother and make # short 
atay ao Appleton Hall, which has now been shut 
up for many months. 

Parrcess Hawry or Barrenperc Is. intensely 
faterested in her dutiesias Governor of the Iele 
of Wight. Her Royal Highness in every .way 
tries to secure a little brightness and pleasure 
for the poorer inhabitants. 

Tae Queen has deferred her presentation { 
colours to the Scots, Guards. until the next 
residence of. the Court ab Windsor Oastle, where 
the cermony {s to take place about the middle of 
December, after the return of the Duke . of 
Connaught from the Continent, 

Ix is the present fntention of the Dowager 
Empress of Russia and her two sPrenaeee 

the Grand Duke George and the Grand 
Duchess. Olga, to accom the Princesa of 
Wales to Sandriogtam when she leaves Denmark 
at the end of October to return to England, 
m. is . general ioe oh Mach the bi of 
es. lives rent free at Marlbo Touse, 
paying neither rent, rates, ae taxes, this, 
however, is the as His Royal Highness 
pays annually to the parish of St. M s-In- 
Fields (£1 200 and £1,300 i réspeed 
of parochial rates and taxes. Bos iss 
fue throne-room of Spaic {s a magnificent 
epertment of trimeon and gold, with coloxeal 
mifrors and a chandelier of rock crystal that is 
comsidersd the finest example of the in the 
world. ‘ Vader the gorgeous canopy are two large 
chairs handsomely carved and gilded, and uphol- 
in erlmizon brocade. These are the thrones 
of Bpsin; where the boy King and Queen-Regent 
elton dedasfons of ceremony. Sometimes the 
davghters stand beside their mother, when it is 
préper for all the royal family to receive the court. 
ALMORSL fs now completely installed with 
icity. The instalment was rather a great 
See ee 
alfa under- to 
house which is more haat 6 nulla trip 
oral, There are six hundred lamps, an 


there will be more than a thousand, © 
the outbuildings are to be electrically lighted. 
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STATISTICS. 


—— 


Tus British Government realises £11300 a 
year from waste paper. 

Tue. railways of the world carry over 
40,000,000 passengers weekly. 

THE average age at which men marry is 
27 7 years, while the average age at which 
women marry is 25} years. 

French army medical statistics show that 
in the seven years 1888-—1895 consumption in 
the ermy has multiplied five-fold. 

On a fine day it is ‘reckoned that the cycle 
riders of the world cover the grand total of 


100,000,000 miles, or 4,000 times round the 
world. 





GEMS. ° 


Tacr is a gift; it is Ukewise a grace. As a 
gift it may or may not have fallen’ to our 
share; a¢ a grace we are bound ‘either to 
possess or acquire ft, 
Tus worst thiogs aré perverelonsa of good 
things. Abused intellectual gifte make the 
dangerous villain ; abused sensibilities make the 
accomplished tempter; abused.affections engender 
the keenest of all misery, 

Eacnu. time we recall our ecattering energies 
and wandering thoughts, and force them reso- 
lutely fn one direction, we increase the power 
and develop the habit of concentration, and the 
exertion, at first painful and laborions,.becomes 
in time easy and sgreeable. : 

Most trials, whether fanciful or real, are 


are glad that we never mentioned them. They 
must be overcome, and then we are masters of 
ourselves ; we have set things to rights, and 
keep them... ;--the «le converted 
into @ struggle, and at last we become happy. 
Craving for: sympathy {is a great enare and 
weakness, eod lead ‘te say and do things 
which we afterwards regret, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Potato Satnav Dressmnc ois made as follows : 
—Mix together s tablespoonfal of pounded ancho- 
vies, the same quantity of tomato, a teasposnful 
of minced parsley, a few chopped capers, four 
ta of salad ofl, one of vinegar, half a 
teaspoonful of Worcester Sauce, and seasoning of 
pepper and salt, Mix all well together, and 
pour over the sliced potatoe and beetroot. 

Jettmp Pracuxs,—Sosk one-half a box of 
[cess stl one-half cup of cold water until soft. 

with one cup of boiling water. Strain, 
add one pint of pesch eyrup, the juice of one 
Jemon, and one cup of sugar, Stir until {b begins to 


Tux King and Queen of I will to | thicken, then put fn the peaches. Pour into a 
Venice for » few days in Odtaber fo mest the | mould, Serve with whipped cream or soft cus- 
ree Empress.on their way to | . 

East, aad thelr Mojestics are to return to| Frizp Kaas wita Tomato Savcz.—Put half 
Bee Se the inks Se tant a oer aennien # a gill of of] In « frying-pav, and when the oll is 
the Itelian Parliament, which is fixed for Tues- | hot break one egg in a cup and slip it gently into 
day, November lat, which is a much earller date | the pan, which ehould be kept slightly inclined ‘so 


than ueual. 
kind permisaion of the Empress Eugénie, an 
b 


bi is 
: rr of the French Court under the Secon 





aa to give the egg around shape. With a spoon 

fold up the aldes of the egg so as to wrap up the 

with the white. When enough eggs have 

tent fried put them on toast and pourover them 
some tomato eauce. 

Denaam Cream Pre.—~Bake your paste, not 
too rich, in a common pie dish. Boll one pintof 
milk, and while bolling stir in one-half cup of 
flour, one cup of sugar, yolks of two eggs. Beat 
well together, and cook long enough not to havea 





e hail, This portrait repre. | raw taste, Add the jaice and grated rind ef dne 

the Emperor in grand evening dress, with | lemon, and a little salt. Beat the whites of two 

ribbon ef the Legion of Honour across the | eggs and one cup of sugar to @ stiff froth and 

e breeches and stockings, Near enone pie when filled, and brown it fn 
ovens LYN : Pe EM 








best borne .in silence. A year afterwards we | and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Aw orange-tree will bear fruitmuntil is is 150 
years old, ' 

A PERFECTLY formed face is one-third forehead 
one-third nose, and one-third wpper and lower 
chin, 

A pronze celumn, inscribed with a:treaty be- 
tween two cities, made In the third century 
before Coriet, has been found in a Doric tempie 
in Greece, 

A Javanese bride gives her wedding:presents 
to her parents as some slight recompense for 
their trouble in rearing her. 

Tue Rhind manuscript, now fn the British 
Mageum, is the oldest, intelligible mathematical 
work extant that has ever,been deciphered. 

Apout one million five hundred thousand per- 
sons are em In the ‘coal:mines of the 
world, One filth of them .are employed in the 
United States. 

Tur largest and oldest chain bridge in the 
world is sald to be that of Kingtung, in China, 
where it forms a perfect road from the-top of 
one mourtain to 

A LicnTHouss of tamboo has jasb been boilt 
in Japan. It is said to have greater power of 
resisting the waves than any other kindof wood, 
and does not rot like ordinary wood, + 

Prrvars the longest love-letter {n the world 
is one written by a certain courtier in the: time 
of Queen Elfzabeth,. It occupied 400 sheets of 
crabbed writing, the number of words being 
something like 40,000, 

SHORTHAND is one of the arts that have never 
been lost, . Lt is believed that it was practised in 
Phenicia before the Greeks existed as a people; 

possibly also at Babylon. There fs no trace 
of {t in Colina or Japan. 2 

THe mines in Manchuria, according to the 
report: of a Chinese. official, are situated. in a 
country covered 12. feet. deep with snow in winter, 
and: infested: in summer and autumn with an 
insect which makes life unbearable. 

A rLowgr known as the laughing-plant, which 
grows In Arabia, Is so called because’ ite seeds 
produce effects like those produced by laughing- 
ges. The flowers are of a bright yellow, while 
the seeds resemble emall black beans. 

“Sraxt mantelpleces have recently been pro- 
duced.. The whole piece Is stamped out of one 
sheet of steel, and enamelling can be added to 
imitate marble, stone, or encaustic tillpg, and 
appear in every way like the genuine article. 

Tue sea cucumber, one of the curious jelly 
bodies that inhabit the ocean, can. practically 


efface itself when in er pauarsing the 
water out of its body | f iteelf iutos 


which carries the letter. up to 
to be ready for the next. 


Tne number of persons in the United K 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, . j N CAS jet 
New Womwaw.—The next leap-year is 1904. 
Ixquinak — Apply to the secretary of the company. 
A Srraxcen,—Qonsult the dletgyman of your parish. , PRIZ ES 
Anov.—Any map of Kogland wil show you the prin- ' 
cipal eoaports. oo 


fi, M.—The clergyman should be made scquainted Special offer until the end of November, te purchasers of the 


with the divoree. 46 
sabe ea A a a HASTINGS’? SILK NECKTIE. 

ot ee Seah nfgatiin’. Watton suooeen Fit eens er Pact Tao mark aston tu tered 

6 ‘or ne "rin a nding va ver offered 

Iurrcuntous.—He cannot be compelled to contribute | to the Public.. \ Tlie “ Hastings” Silk Nocktio is worn by Titled Ladios, Nobility, Clergy, &c., and is a n avved 

miless you fall on the the rates, of neatness, Send fur oneatonco. A handsome and us? ful Present for © Birthday: or Sou uv vonir for friend- Lady 
Usiow Jack.—The modern cannop could send a shot | or Gentleman 

: rg 


miles, with good effect at that. PRIZES at £5 each . £325 
G@—The mozziing on order for any district can be given to purchasers who are correct in giving the nawes of the ‘eight Towns. 
5h oT eteny Sunt he males ot 50 PRIZES at £2 each ‘ £100 
DispuTast.—You have a doubtfal claim; we Buyers who 9p" correctly the names of six ot the Towne. j 
should not recommend you to take it into court. sc PRIZES. at £1 each - * * . £50 


Purchasers giving correctly five Towns. 
hs eye eee do aghere oan Set 2D CONSOLAT ON PRIZES of 5s. each £25» 
ae ayn pedi re ene To Buyers who give correctly four Towns. — 


“Jsxiovs Reaver.—It is quite if the man ‘ts , 
a some ty Valen he oy oylnn a No Prizes for Less than four. Nine Prizes already Paid . Tora 
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aie PEROT PEE 


Ons ux Retna She Sut Sap te So saange & . i <Nie- — 
solicitor to make application; there must be some Cc ‘ BL Pe eke &. 
— T———88 G7 Vo Bee we F 
Mcea D are not Hable for debts INSTRUCTIONS. Fill in the dashes With letters to form the mames of eight $ Se] vr 
' ght British Towns. “Co py theseon 
ger res Jour mother, slthough she | . , and send to us with Postal Order is. 6a. (Foreign postage extra) for Necktie, and stamped Addressed 
TORS: , oy (distinctly written). No more than the above-mentioned prizes can be given, The names of the 
essen One, — "Tis enbdtonl maa who has attended Towns, together with list of Names and Addrosses of Winners — be published in ‘“ Pearson's 
the family of ‘you are a meraber could do all that Ane Ri ” This offer will not appear when the Prices have been ey aaa 2 
is reyatred 0} Result, Necktie and Prize sent within Feet oes NS. Division of Prize Money. “No Walting. 
; atch 
oneal ae by you fn A thoroughly Respectable and Gonulne offer to make known-the ~~ 
best chance ot a : 4 we? Af HASTINGS” NECKTIE. [Mention paper, 


; BROOKS & CO., The Emporium. Hastings, Sussex. 


personal pr ' 
Scor,—Thel 2a Too Mocu Crarsnox.—Oommon sense shoul! dictate | WW OFFER 
fs motied ito itroa tn and x E. 
wo words meaning pri and 
chaperon 


Torsy.—Wé have heard b ters 


the 
ala - | YOU £10 
immediately. LOVE'S ie re 


Lapysrep.~-All one that is’ 





ee ee 
See ee 


a 





Isitlove? Or wie? 
ane Goad bapptnen ai 5 = WILL YOU TAKE IT? If s0, a — 
feel : s loving hea’ | the 15 M 8 . purchase the SEN DE 
Guietent . ne? | Book, By ade ae pried Peprice 6d., post- free 7a, 
For my love, #0 far away, The SENG § Song Book contains the latest collection 
_ In_anotber soon | of mew and old popular songs to suit all classes. 
ELEN or Taoy.—Bim | Unanimons opinions of Press and Public. A mar- 
ja you ag aren ms says | vellous and well-assorted contribation. 
None eeahie bat to nt een — | INSTRUCTIONS, f°) 


roe ae 
i ees 


Se eee 
= Teese 
DRE 


ae a ~ rg 
I sagas br —Wé woul ‘eee a 486 CAN YOU 
Te cme ameall for an ' o is 9. — one gf ars MAKE 
pened 8 these ures «in A 15 
ae favour the o atngular — : 0 each of the squares | 
° | (keeping the 5 in 
ip ae more delicious Me is im <> to — 
Figs have boom old and tan rate wil Ww 18 vehi s 
pipe have been been Tolled, and th the frutt will be Lae cee” on 
allowed to 8 over nigh ; , 
it ls cooked, , » er ther s0, 


» to corner. ee ae 
A. M. W.—We should not the | g ’ ' 
ikeiy to be sncoesetul, wan th eka Sel ee | THE “SENG” WONDERFUL COLLECTION 
Civil Service Commission, Cannon | OF SONGS. PRICE 7d., POST-FREE. Send 7d. 

ree, Woatminetar, 8.9, who will give all postage stamps and stamped addressed envelope. 
information, Write address distinctly, enclose your solution of 
ct Sis.—You are — right to abet toa Magic Square, and send at once. 

f; * —— ~ ree * » » 
cept ae Sie et coin WE Offer £10 TO Every 
the time of 4 leadin, 


peri hv he appt ft PERSON SOLVING Tuts, 
On complying with aur Conditions. 


RESULT & BOOK SENT WITHIN 3 DAYS. 
cert eee, Thace helfpence Wacky Oe | No Waltiag. No Division. A Gigantic Offer. 
Tho yeaply subscription A GENUINE AND BONA-FIDE TRANSACTION. 
pence, post-free, i * hte afer neque Be De 
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petat, and may be hed ot any Booksellers, | DE Seng Publishing Co., 
Bo geri 448, is Now tty, fe ss Sixpence, 61, ROBERTSON STREET, HASTINGS. 

=—aae —* This Advertisenient is eut from the Loxnoy Rear. 
Tur IAP neat ree, LXX. fs mr Ready; Price 


One Penny, alin tee yoy SP omg 
or fax to LETTERS TO BE cae TO THE EpIToR 9 post trey ender cover, Pam 
or Tax Lonpow Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, phiet ‘Ret a ior Vey 


Haneef 
Pa cannot undertake to return rejectéd manu- se nx , 1d 
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HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


iS A REAL BOON TO SUFFERERS. 
It cures Lumbago, Sciatica, Glandular Swellings, Piles, Fistulas, &c. 


THERE IS MAGIC IN ITS TOUCH 


When applied to Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Poisoned Wounds, &c. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, coRvOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


mm 

SHILLING | 

BOTTLES. | 

| 

A SPOTLESS SKIN. 

A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 

















FOR 

PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 
CONVENIENCE, 
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MADE WITH THE 
PUREST GELATINE 


oF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE 


BORWIOR'S, which is the bert that money com bee 
Bs das At ec 

jg eee a | Reethams 

be ezce do} ees lucerne 














oA cae aout’ Siok. Sl pe, Hy } bs 
ce can oe - MoNnTH y et :¥ 
Call or W; mt f eumbe 
THE ATLAS GEWING MACHINE er Anh) Sat Cu ueumn— =? 
1868, Hicu Srrest, Campen on _ -¥ hs ab |” P 
63, Sevew Sisters Ro. ; 14, HicH Ro., Kiipuxr. AVR [eit COOLS and REFRESHES the SKIN «‘cr 
(Please quate this Paper). exposure to the HOT SUN or WIND, removes 
THEY WILL NOT and santa all SUNBURN, TAN, IRRITATION, &c., and KEEPS 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK the SKIN SOFT, SMOeTH and WHITE during the heat of 
THE HAIR SUMMER. 
Are effective and require “ 
12 ousenixt Ben, Pres BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
oftiimitacemen tee | Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 
ers, holesale. 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS. In Bottles 1s, & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfamers. 


City Bo. BO” da’ | M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
London: Published by the Proprietor at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, and printed by WoopraL. & KinpeR. 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
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